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CURRENT COMMENT. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’s veto properly defeated the scheme 
of panicky legislators to pledge the public credit to the 
amount of some four billion dollars for the purchase of 
what they fondly hoped would be four million soldier- 
votes. Mr. Harding’s exposition of our present financial 
burdens served as an irrefutable argument for his posi- 
tion, and he further buttressed his case by pointing out 
' that we were already spending upwards of $500 million 
yearly for the care and training of men who were dis- 
abled in the war. What proportion of this huge sum is 
actually devoted to the disabled soldiers and their 
dependents, and what proportion is swallowed by 
surplus political placemen, contractors, concessionaires 
and various other profiteering parasites, we have no 
immediate means of ascertaining; but it is plain 
that the appropriation is sufficiently generous to house 
all the disabled veterans in the most palatial hotels, along 
with a full corps of physicians and nurses. 


THERE have been disquieting charges by soldier-organiza- 
tions that these men are being neglected, and it is to be 
hoped that in the interest of the public obligation to them 
as well as in the interest of the unfortunate taxpayer some 
rigid investigation can be made of the expenditure of this 
remarkable amount of money. Of course Mr. Harding’s 
observations on the necessity for economy and retrench- 
ment would have carried more weight, especially with 
returned soldiers who have found a world fit for heroes to 
live in rather a difficult place in which to earn food and 
shelter, if shortly after his veto word had not come from 
the White House of the intention of summoning a special 
session of Congress to vote a bonus to our heroic 
shipping-interests. In effect, the plan calls for the pay- 
ment of subsidies of not less than $75 million a year for 
at least ten years. It is plain that in the matter of 
bonuses the motto of the Administration is, “To him that 
hath shall be given.” 


Tuer contrast between Mr. Harding’s conservative and 
frugal attitude in respect to a soldier-bonus and his lavish- 
ness in the matter of a bonus to shipowners was further 
brought out in his remarkable statement that the young 
men who were not killed or mangled in the late conflict 
“emerged not only unharmed, but spiritually, mentally and 
physically richer for the great experience,” and thus in- 
ferentially had already received their reward. This state- 
ment was suitably excoriated in the Senate by Mr. Reed 


of Missouri, who inquired sarcastically 1f the President 
desired Congress to levy a special tax on these veterans 
for the blessing conferred on them in the shape of an 
opportunity to go out and be shot. At this late day we 
suppose no one but a politician would pretend that any 
spiritual or other benefit could be derived from the pro- 
cess of taking young men from their homes and housing 
them in vermin-infested holes in the mud, with intervals 
of sallying out to disembowel or smother with poison gas 
other young men employed in a similarly patriotic and 
exalted occupation. Mr. Harding would have wound up 
his dignified economic arguments with much better grace 
if he had furnished a realistic analysis of the numerous 
methods by which we were creeled and bamboozled into 
the war, and had legitimately passed the buck to the 
previous Administration, whose rare generosity enabled 
our late allies and associates to collect from us in advance 
indemnities sufficient to pay the bonus two-and-a-half 
times over. Such a statement would have had a most 
salutary effect in Europe as well as in our own country; 
and Mr. Harding could easily have got some material by 
cribbing it from Mayor Hylan’s recent observations on the 
subject in the Locomotive Engineers Journal. 


ONE ominous aspect of the President’s veto-message has 
apparently received little comment, though it is of the 
greatest concern to taxpayers. We refer to his state- 
ment that inevitably a pension-system will be established 
for soldiers of the late war, similar to those which fol- 
lowed the other wars in which this country has engaged. 
This scheme, Mr. Harding confessed, would entail the 
expenditure of “more billions than I care to suggest.” 
Inasmuch as it has frequently been explained that this 
matter was provided for in the system of war-risk insur- 
ance, Mr. Harding’s prediction seems unaccountably cruel. 
It unexpectedly opens vistas of steadily rising expendi- 
tures for a century to come, with the prospect of an in- 
definite period of taxation at the present crushing rates. 
We may get some idea of what this means when we con- 
sider that now, nearly sixty years after the close of 
that minor conflict, the Civil War, we are paying out an- 
nually some $200 million in Civil War pensions, or about 
three times the annual payments back in the ’eighties. 
Perhaps, however, in view of the time of year, Mr. Hard- 
ing’s depressing suggestion should not be taken too 
seriously. His pre-election sentiments in such matters 
are likely to differ from his attitude after the political 
Hatteras of the first Tuesday in November has been 
weathered. For instance, on 29 October, 1920, in a 
public speech, he declared: “I am very happy to say to 
you that the House passed the bonus-bill and the Senate 
has it under consideration, and I have no doubt the Senate 
will pass it. I myself think it ought to pass, if you want 
to know my views.” 


WE now hear that the new tariff will inevitably “destroy 
the Republican party.” Nonsense, brethren! Before 
taking stock in talk like this, suppose you ask yourselves 
what the Republican party is. Is there any such thing? 
Can an organization that includes as active members in 
good standing Henry Cabot Lodge, Joseph I. France and 
Robert La Follette, be called a party? The idea is absurd. 
A party is based on principles, and if there be a single 
principle common to these three men, we should be pleased 
to have it pointed out to us. The so-called Republican 
party, like the so-called Democratic party, is based on 
interests, and has not the vestige of a principle to bless 
itself with. The fact is that in respect of principle, 
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Brother Jim Reed looks to us much more like a Republi- 
can than any nominal representation of the G. O. P. who 
is now on the market. Neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic organization has seen a principle in so long 
that it could not recognize one if it should collide with 
it at midday on a deserted country road. What really 
animates both is a concern with interests, and the concern 
is common to both. 


THE final form of the injunction granted to the Attorney- 
General in the strike of the railway-shopmen makes the 
strike in effect an unlawful conspiracy to hinder inter- 
state commerce, and places under the ban all activity of 
the labour-organization in connexion with 
whether that activity is of a peaceful and strictly legal 
nature or not. Moreover, the argument of Judge Wilker- 
son makes it clear that the union and its membership will 
be held liable for any destruction of railway-property, 


whether due to accident or design—even though it result | 
from the action of some unknown lunatic or malevolent | 
non-striker or provocateur—and for any loss of life in a | 
Under a strict in- | 


railway-smash-up of unknown origin. 
terpretation of the injunction, if some tortured taxpayer, 
let us say a morose delicatessen-dealer, becomes for good 
and sufficient reason violently irresponsible, and wrecks a 
train, thereby sending a number of passengers to death, 
the officers and members of the striking railway-union, 
in default of the discovery of the true origin of the 
catastrophe, may be sent to the electric chair in a body. 
This latest extension of judicial authority automatically 


dissolves all forms of labour-organization in interstate | 


industries. If the injunction is sustained by the higher 
courts, the American Federation of Labour may as well 
close its various headquarters and release its officers to 
seek some other occupation, for as far as the rank and 
file is concerned they would be merely useless and ex- 
pensive ornaments. 


MEANWHILE we note that two editors have already been 
arrested for criticizing the injunction. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, the manager of a labour-weekly had the 
temerity to make some animadversions in print against 
strike breakers and to refer disrespectfully to the strike- 
policy of the sacrosanct Mr. Daugherty. He was 
promptly adjudged in contempt of court, fined $1000 and 
hustled away to the cooler to compose himself for six 
months. The editor of a daily paper in that city was 
immediately moved by a sense of the proprieties to sug- 
gest in his columns that this procedure was scarcely in 
accord with the Constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
opinion, whereupon he also was immediately placed under 
arrest. These incarcerations occurred before the Daugh- 
erty injunction had been broadened in scope and made 
permanent, so that we may now expect a considerable 
multiplication of such incidents. Mr. Daugherty has 
obviously adopted the Wilsonian idea of conferring the 
freedom of the prisons on any American subject who 
cares to disagree with him. The obsessions of the war- 
period made it possible for Mr. Wilson to make a virtue 
of this policy for a brief time, and some of his victims are 
still languishing in Federal prisons, but we trust there 
has been among the citizenship a sufficient revival of re- 
spect for the traditions of liberty to put a quietus on such 
monstrous official impertinence. 


Wir M. Poincaré cynically posing as the dove of peace, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government has abated its fury and 
acceded to the return of the Turk to Europe. The tenta- 
tive plans indicate that the Turks are to recover Con- 
stantinople and the Thracian territory as far as the 
Maritza line. This would meet the demands of Kemal 
Pasha. As for the straits, it is announced that they are 
to be “internationalized” under that moribund institution, 
the League of Nations, which is another way of stating 
that the Government with the largest navy will hold 
them in fee simple. Thus the treaty of Sévres goes to 
join the illustrious company of diplomatic scraps of paper. 
What secret dickers and deals were negotiated between 
Earl Curzon and M. Poincaré in connexion with this 


the strike, | 


arrangement it is as yet impossible to guess, but doubtless 
they will begin to crop out in the course of events. The 
whole matter is to be settled at a peace-conference in 
which the two prime movers have shown no disposition 
to include the great Power that has the most interest in 
such a settlement. If Russia is absent from the council 
table, there is little reason to believe that the decisions 
reached can be of a permanent nature, and of course the 
character of the British and French negotiators gives 
assurance that the result will be merely a further incen- 
tive to future wars. Probably an immediate conflict 
would not be averted, were it not for the intractable 
state of mind of the British cannon-fodder. 


In Mr. Lloyd George’s recent apologia for climbing down 
from his high horse, we note one transcendent bit of hypoc- 
risy. “I want to make it quite clear that we do not want 
a second Gibraltar in the Dardanelles,’ he declared. “We 
want the League of Nations to keep the straits open for 
all nations.” Lying, one on either side, at the entrance 
to the straits are two islands, Imbros and Tenedos. They 
command the portal absolutely. At the outset of the war 
the British navy seized these Turkish islands and con- 
verted each of them into a Gibraltar, and there the British 
flag floats to this day and beyond doubt will continue to 
float irrespective of what the diplomats may do at the 
projected convocation. As long as Britain chooses to 
hold these islands no vessel may enter or leave the straits 
save by the grace of the British Government, and thus 
we may guage the effectiveness of Earl Curzon’s pious 
concessions as regards “internationalization.” 


RECOGNIZING a psychological moment in the advance of 
Mustapha Kemal on the Bosphorus, Mr. Lloyd George 
two weeks ago sent out the fiery cross, summoning the 
British Colonies to the side of what Sir Alfred Noyes calls 
“the grey sea-mother” for a new war on an imperial scale. 
The appeal seems to have met with only moderate suc- 
cess. To be sure, ten thousand of the adventurously in- 
clined registered for service in Ontario alone, but the 
Dominion Government itself went no further than to re- 
quest further information before taking action. Ap- 
parently it regarded the cable news, which it shares with 
a benighted public, as insufficient justification for the 
dramatic appeal. The call to arms fared somewhat better 
in Australasia, but official labour, which at the Antipodes 
is a force to be reckoned with, sought the views of its 
brethren in England and received from Mr. Henderson 
a fairly sweeping disavowal of Mr. Lloyd George’s—or 
perhaps Mr. Winston Churchill’s—truculent policy in the 
Near East. 


It is safe to prophesy that the Government of which Mr. 
Lloyd George is head will hesitate before seeking a second 
time to enlist British pride of race in the service of a 
rather mean political manceuvre. The Premier, it is true, 
has issued to Canadian press-representatives in London 
a somewhat lame explanation of his precipitate step, dis- 
claiming the ulterior motives attributed to him by very 
diverse sections of the press. But his reputation for 
frankness in such matters does not stand high and the 
“dementi” seems to leave matters about where they were, 
with the French pointing to Britain as the belligerent 
partner and with labour in England thoroughly nettled 
at the unjustifiable slur upon its own patriotism. 


M. bE JouvENEL, head of the French delegation to the 
League of Nations, says that badly as Europe needs 
America in its work of reconstruction, it can not wait for 
her. Europe, he says, must help herself, and then per- 
haps America will help her. This would be all very well, 
but M. de Jouvenel made it clear that Europe must help 
herself “within the bounds of the treaty.” Since the 
treaty and self-help have for some years been seen to be 
mutually exclusive, we think that what M. de Jouvenel and 
his Government are really hoping for is what they have 
been hoping for all along: that some way may be found 
to maintain the unworkable conditions laid down at Ver- 
sailles, and maintain them at American expense. 
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Ir is all simple enough. The Allied politicians at Ver- 
sailles negotiated a settlement which, to quote the immi- 
nent M. Clemenceau, continued the war in another form; 
made it, that is, an economic war. In other words, that 
treaty was definitely and consciously aimed against the 
economic recovery of Central Europe. When M. de 
Jouvenel says that France insists upon a settlement within 
the bounds of the treaty, he simply serves notice that 
France is still opposed to the economic recovery of Cen- 
tral Europe. But, obviously, if Central Europe—and 
consequently all of Europe—is not to be allowed to be 
self-supporting, then if it is to survive at all some means 
of outside support must be found. lf the United States, 
which is so rich and was once so gullible, could only be 
persuaded to take on this responsibility, the present 
economic paralysis might be prolonged indefinitely and 
French politicians might rest more peacefully, secure 
in the knowledge that Central Europe was safely divided 
against itself. All this, of course, is excellent political 
reasoning, but from the viewpoint of plain horse-sense, 
with which politics has nothing in common, it is, as Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan pointed out in our issue of last week, utter 
futility. 


THERE is a pretty stiff British propaganda going on here 
with a view to getting this country into a partnership to 
settle and stabilize Europe. There is also a move on foot 
to have us give France an official guarantee against ag- 
gression, so that she may safely reduce her military estab- 
lishment. If all this meant what it says, there would be 
every reason why this country should be cordial to both 
proposals, the strongest reason being that of self-interest. 
It would be money in our pockets to have Europe 
stabilized, and to have the Wild Woman of Europe dis- 
mount from her high horse and begin to behave herself 
with some approximation to soberness and decency. If a 
rapprochement with England or a formal guarantee to 
France would procure this blessing, we should be the first 
Freiwilliger to crusade for them. If, indeed, even the sug- 
gestion of them were honest, we should be much more 
respectful towards them than we find ourselves able to be. 


WHat would actually happen is this: if this country 
should make common cause with England, we should be 
simply guaranteeing English imperialism a new lease of 
life. English imperialism would use us again as it used 
us before. If we gave France a guarantee against ag- 
gression, we should find “aggression” in every self-pro- 
tective act or gesture on the part of her neighbours. 
Every interference, every resentment against her con- 
solidation of the hegemony of Europe would be “aggres- 
sion.’ We have been through all this before, and know 
precisely what the game is; we have been victimized by 
it. No, the only policy for this country is a resolute 
steering clear of alliances of any kind. If Europe is not 
settled, it will be hard on our sensibilities and on 
our pocketbook, no question; but no alliance with the 
swindling confidence men who represent British imperial- 
ism or with the thugs and black-jackers of French mili- 
tarism, would ever mend matters. No good could come 
of it, either to Europe or to us. 


THE metropolitan press is giving a good deal of space 
just now to the statements of certain gentlemen who say 
that there are in New York City a great many butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick-makers who are so attracted by 
the aroma of studio-life that they are moving into the 
Latin Quarter or quarters, skyrocketing the rents, and 
crowding the artists into the streets. We sympathize, of 
course, with the painter or the sculptor or the literary 
man who is obliged to surrender his domicile to an immi- 
grant from the business world, eager to expose himself 
to fabulous temptations, and perhaps also to acquire, 
through a change of address, a reputation for being an 
artist or an art-fancier in his own right. We sympathize, 
as we have said, with the evicted artist; and yet the in- 
cursion seems to have a certain hopeful aspect, for it 
perhaps gives evidence of a growing discontent with a 
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way of life that measures the possibilities of humanity in 
terms of bath-tubs and limousines. 


WHEN we heard the other day that an organization had 
been formed for the special purpose of producing and 
distributing motion-pictures for the use oi the Protestant 
churches of this country, we received the news with a 
feeling of extreme repugnance. We are opposed in prin- 
ciple to any sort of moralistic meddling with the arts, 
and several times already we have expressed the opinion 
that it is not immorality, so much as sheer inanity, that 
ails the movies. The feeling of peculiar distaste for the 
project in hand was generated, however, by an involun- 
tary association of the Sunday-school movie with the 
Sunday-school paper. When a child is fed for a long 
time on the twaddle and tosh that is published in the 
Sunday-school paper, and still manages to outlive the 
experience, and to grow to intellectual maturity, the 
memory of a period of spiritual starvation stands ready 
to reinforce his deliberate judgment whenever some 
churchly person attempts to ration the community on 
goody-goodness dressed out in a thin disguise of art. 


WuHen President Hopkins of Dartmouth remarked the 
other day that “too many men are going to college,” he 
might with equal propriety have said that there are too 
many human beings on the face of the earth. The oppor- 
tunities offered by our institutions of higher learning are 
of a piece with the other opportunities of life, and like 
these other opportunities, they are of course abused by 
a considerable proportion of the people who enjoy them. 
For our own part, we do not in the least sympathize with 
anyone who laments the loss of pearls cast before swine; 
we lament only the scarcity of pearls. Instead of assum- 
ing that cultural “goods” are necessarily limited in 
quantity, and should therefore be rationed out (as Presi- 
dent Hopkins says of the higher education) to “the 
aristocracy of brains,’ we assume that such goods can 
and should be multiplied indefinitely, and distributed 
freely to every one who wants them, with no questions 
asked. If the economic revolution holds our interest, it 
is chiefly because we believe that it will open the oppor- 
tunities of a rich and adventurous cultural life to all sorts 
and conditions of men, who have, as human beings, a right 
to share these opportunities and to make of them what 
use they please. 


Out in Iowa there is a minister of the Christian religion 
who recently resigned his pastorate in order that he might 
more properly perform the hangman’s duties which fell 
to him as sheriff of his county. In New Brunswick there 
is a sheriff who also had a hanging on his hands; but 
he neither went through with the job himself, nor did he 
resign his office. At the last report he was still hunting 
around for some one who would spring the trap for him. 
If the advocates of capital punishment were all as honest 
as the Iowan executioner, they would resign their pro- 
fessions of religion and put themselves at the service of 
the criminal courts and the jails; at least they would show 
a willingness to do that which they say should be done. 
However, most of them resemble more closely the sheriff 
from New Brunswick; they vote for capital punishment, 
and even argue for it, but they also preserve a lot of fine 
humanitarian convictions, and when there is work to be 
done, they club together and hire a substitute. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
GOOD RIDDANCE. 


For a few brief weeks nervous taxpayers may go to 
sleep 0’ nights without being haunted by nightmares of 
mammoth bonuses, emoluments, subsidies, appropria- 
tions and grafts, to be announced in due form by dis- 
patches from Washington in the next morning’s papers. 
After ten months of legislative hocus-pocus, another 
four-billion-dollar Congress has adjourned, though un- 
fortunately a special session as well as the regular short 
session is still to come. Those who watched this con- 
vocation of futility draw to its close noted that there 
appeared to be considerably less hilarity than has been 
usual on such occasions. The boys seemed somewhat 
chastened in spirit, and there was no great enthusiasm 
displayed at the prospect of getting back to close quar- 
ters with the home folks, who have been giving evi- 
dence in the primaries of unusual restiveness under 
the demd horrid grind of legislative impositions. As 
Congressman Meyer London remarked, they would 
“soon be face to face with more or less irritated con- 
stituencies.” Doubtless, to many of the wind-jammers, 
this thought was most disheartening. 

In the usual oratorical wind-up, the Republican 
leaders lavished the highest praise on their own con- 
duct, while the Democratic leaders lamented that they 
had not been in a position to muddle the affairs of the 
nation after their own recipes. Senator Smoot in- 
formed his colleagues that they had made up the 
greatest Congress in the history of the country. This 
is the customary blurb for such occasions, and Senator 
Smoot, whose successful efforts on behalf of his own 
and his associated interests in the beet-sugar industry 
have previously been described in this paper, was 
appropriately chosen to deliver it this year. 

The Republicans puffed themselves out amazingly, in 
their final summaries, over the fact that Congress had 
repealed some of the minor nuisance-taxes on ice cream 
sodas and the like. For this one may check up for 
them a small credit mark. They failed, thanks to the 
vigorous effort of Senator Borah, to bring to a vote 
the measure to bestow five million dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money on certain unknown speculators and po- 
litical freebooters, in the guise of a Liberian loan. 
This omission is likewise to the good. The taxpayers 
were also saved a cool four billion dollars when the 
Senate leaders failed to secure a two-thirds vote to 
override the President’s veto of the soldiers’ bonus- 
bill. The vote in both chambers was illuminative of 
the moral courage and stamina of the legislators. In 
the House, where every member is up for re-election 
in November, five-sixths of the members voted to over- 
ride the veto, in the face of the deficit of $700 million 
for the current fiscal year. Among those of the Sena- 
tors who are up for re-election this year a similarly 
high proportion either voted for the measure a second 
time or were paired in its favour. 

The outstanding achievement of the session was the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff-law, the only encouraging 
feature of which is that after 4 March next its joint 
progenitors will no longer figure in our political life. 
Mr. Fordney has not unwisely refrained from seek- 
ing re-election, and the enlightened Republicans of 
North Dakota recently gave Senator McCumber an 
emphatic mandate to retire to the private practice of 
the law. The tariff-law differs from its predecessors 
in containing a provision giving the President, on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission, the broadest 
powers of change and revision. To a stranger un- 


familiar with American politics it would seem peculiar 
that the Democratic opposition did not make more of 
an issue of this sinister departure, which is bound to 
breed political chicanery and blackmail; but when any 
measure is to the fore to place economic processes at 
the mercy of some extension of bureaucracy, the mov- 
ing spirits of both political parties prove to be strangely 
akin. The Tariff Commission is an appointive body 
remote from public control, but under this new dis- 
pensation it must inevitably find itself in the closest 
relations with privilege. Hitherto, that form of 
economic freebootery conducted under the guise of 
tariff-revision has had to be carried on more or less 
under public scrutiny. The new law endows the process 
with all the secrecy of a private bootlegging-business. 
It is a fair guess that before this novelty of bureau- 
cratic legislation is a great number of years old, it 
will have gone a long way towards reducing an 
appreciable number of honest business men to nervous 
prostration. 

In his high-tariff valedictory, the hopeful Mr. Ford- 
ney held up his handiwork as a form of “salvation.” 
The tariff-law, he insisted, would not raise the price 
of any commodity, but it would automatically increase 
wages all around and at the same time shift an ap- 
preciable share of our taxes to the shoulders of un- 
regenerate foreigners. Warming to this pleasing pros- 
pect, Mr. Fordney continued: “Lincoln truthfully, in 
effect, said that no nation could always buy without 
selling and no nation can always sell without buying. 
Under the free-trade policy of the past nine years this 
nation was rapidly drifting to a buying nation only.” 
Since our exports during the past nine years have 
amounted to about $46 billion and our imports to only 
$25 billion, this line of argument would indicate how 
thoroughly the leaders of the present Congress are 
divorced from the realities. 

One of the last measures proposed at the session 
was a bill to make the Attorney-General of the United 
States observe the law. Probably for good and suf- 
ficient reason this was not accorded serious considera- 
tion. One of the last measures passed was Senator 
Borah’s bill providing for the appointment of a fact- 
finding commission for the coal-industry. This bill was 
somewhat revised in conference, to discourage the fact- 
finders from making any recommendations likely to 
interfere with privilege. Another last-minute measure 
was a deficiency appropriation of some four million dol- 
lars for the new-born fiscal year. In the debate on this 
little item there was a hint of more of its kind to 
come, despite the recent pious assurances of the Ad- 
ministration that the new budget-system had done away 
with such revisions upward. Apparently the budget 
is subject to change without notice. 

After this pleasantry the session dribbled away in 
petty bickerings and buffoonery. The only real enthu- 
siasm was shown when a Congressman from Kentucky 
made a statement of personal privilege resenting an 
unfavourable characterization of some of his votes by 
a newspaper, and demanding a law that would bring 
newspaper-critics of legislators to trial for treason. 
The gentleman’s depressed colleagues apparently were 
in hearty accord with the suggestion, but as the time 
for adjournment was only a few minutes away, nothing 
definite could be done. The more we contemplate the 
Republican achievement in this session, and the more 
we review the character of Democratic opposition, the 
less reason we see why any sound-minded American 
should take upon himself the trouble of going to the 
polls in November. 
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THE ROOTS OF WAR. 


FoLLowINc an amiable and long-established precedent, 
the Brazilian Government is making the Centennial 
Exposition at Rio de Janeiro the occasion for a great 
parade of military force. It is of course intended 
that the Exposition shall promote international good 
will and all that sort of thing, and yet we shall not 
be surprised if the display of Brazilian troops and 
warships gives all the other South American peoples 
a new twinge of patriotism and a new interest in pre- 
paredness. 

Last December, while insubstantial palaces of peace 
and plenty were being hammered together on the ex- 
position-grounds, the Government voted an increase 
in armament which gives Brazil 116,000 men in service, 
as against 108,000 in all the other South American 
republics put together. In Brazil there has been a 
good deal of talk about the “Argentine peril,” although 
Argentina has only 27,000 men under arms. An Ar- 
gentine newspaper says that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has a special understanding with the Government 
of Uruguay, and that the recent secret manceuvres of 
the Brazilian army have been directed in accordance 
with plans which provide for the occupation of Para- 
guay, and the invasion of Argentina by way of Uru- 
guay, in the event of hostilities. 

This same Argentine journal quotes with ap- 
proval the statement of the Italian politician de 
Nicola, to the effect that the ethnic. and cultural 
unity of South America furnishes the basis for 
a permanent peace. There is something in this, 
of course, even though due allowance must be 
made for the influence of the Portuguese inheritance 
which tends to set the Brazilians somewhat apart from 
their Spanish neighbours. Undoubtedly the people of 
South America are better off in this respect than the 
people of Europe; undoubtedly they offer a greater 
resistance to the fanatical nationalism that divides 
mankind into closed communities, and marries each 
of these communities for better or for worse to a 
national Government; and yet we may be sure that 
so long as the politico-economic system permits ex- 
ploiters to profit by the rivalries of the national 
Governments, just so long will nationalism be success- 
fully promoted in peace-time, and systematically ex- 
ploited in war. 

The case of Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil shows 
clearly how a perverted politico-economic system oper- 
ates to promote war. The people of Argentina and Uru- 
guay have as much in common as the people of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Generally speaking, they produce the 
same goods, use the same waterways, speak the same 
language, and form a natural economic and cultural 
group centring upon the Rio de la Plata, as the 
Maryland-Virginia group centres upon Chesapeake 
Bay. The population-centre of Brazil, on the other 
hand, is a thousand miles away at the end of a single- 
track railway; the economic life of the Brazilians is 
for the most part distinctly tropical, and their language 
and literature are not Spanish but Portuguese; but in 
spite of all this, Uruguay is officially the friend of 
Brazil, and the enemy of Argentina. 

The principal matter in dispute is the control of the 
artificial channel which meanders through the estuary 
of the Rio de la Plata, and offers the only means of 
access to the chief ports of Argentina and Uruguay. 
For the well-being of the masses of the people in both 
countries, it is necessary simply that this channel shall 
be kept open to all comers at all times. If political 
control involves nothing more than the obligation to 


dredge and buoy the channel, the privilege is certainly 
not worth fighting for; in fact either group should be 
glad ta see the other take over the expensive work of 
maintenance. If, on the other hand, the political power 
is abused, and the controlling Government places ob- 
stacles in the way of the trade of the other nation, 
such an action can bring profit to no one except a 
few industrialists or traders who in a short-sighted 
way may be glad to see some of their foreign com- 
petitors put out of business. The struggle for the 
control of the channel can therefore be rationalized 
only as a contest between two small competing groups 
who hope to profit by the abuse of the political power. 
A non-political map of South America which exhibits 
the physical features of the country, and the economic 
and cultural character of the several regions, will 
show that the existing relations between the Govern- 
ments of Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil have no basis 
in the nature of things; and incidentally the study of 
such a map may engender an attitude of scepticism to- 
wards any attempt to explain inter-Governmental 
alliances and enmities in general, in terms of natural 
likenesses and differences in economy and culture. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL. 

In certain diplomatic papers recently unsealed by 
the Soviet Government, and published in the Man- 
chester Guardian, Sir Edward Grey and his kind come 
in for another thorough trouncing. It is perhaps un- 
sportsmanlike to strike a man when he is down, and 
Sir Edward is way down, certainly; but then, on the 
other hand, his successors are still carrying on the 
old line of business and anything that shows how that 
line of business is carried on is therefore always 
useful and to the point. Going back, then, to 1912, 
we find our old friend Sazonov reporting to the Tsar 
that as the result of a constant interchange of views 
between the military and naval General Staffs of 
France and Great Britain, the Governments of these 
two countries had reached “a verbal agreement by 
virtue of which England stated her readiness, in the 
event of an attack on the part of Germany, to give 
assistance to France with both her naval and her 
military forces.” Sazonov’s informant, in this in- 
stance, was a gentleman whose capacity for double- 
dealing is immortalized by the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the following sentence: “M. Poin- 
caré earnestly requested me [says Sazonov] to main- 
tain the utmost secrecy about this information, and 
not to give even the English any reason to suspect that 
it had been communicated to us.” 

Apparently M. Isvolsky, the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris, did not share with Sazonov the complete con- 
fidence of M. Poincaré, for he—that is, Isvolsky— 
subsequently described the Anglo-French understand- 
ing as “only of a permissive nature.” Following M. 
Poincaré’s disclosures, the Russian Government pushed 
vigorously for an Anglo-Russian agreement which 
would parallel that between Great Britain and France. 
MM. Poincaré and Doumergue were persuaded by the 
Russians to raise the subject, in 1914, in the course 
of a conference with the British King and his Foreign 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey. The conversation is de- 
scribed by Isvolsky, in a letter written 16 April, on the 
very eve of the war. 

“In opening the conference,” says Isvolsky, “both 
sides unanimously agreed that the existing understand- 
ing between both countries [France and Great Britain] 
does not need any formal modification or supplementa- 
tion. .Sir Edward Grey replied to M. Doumergue 
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that personally he would be fully prepared to 
conclude with Russia agreements similar to those al- 
ready in existence between England and France; at 
the same time, he did not conceal from M. Doumergue 
that, not only among members of the Government 
party, but also among members of the Cabinet, there 
were certain elements prejudiced against Russia and 
little inclined towards a further rapprochement with 
her. In Sir Edward Grey’s opinion, only a 
naval and not a military convention could be concluded 
between us [Russia] and Great Britain, as all Great 
Britain’s military forces have already been appor- 
tioned.” In closing, Isvolsky says that MM. Doumergue, 
Cambon and de Margery told him that they had been 
surprised “at the definite and clear preparedness ex- 
pressed by Sir Edward Grey to enter on the path of 
a closer rapprochement with Russia.” In view of the 
definiteness of Sir Edward’s proposals, these gentle- 
men even believed that his reservations were of “a 
purely formal nature,” and that he had assured him- 
self beforehand of the support of the Cabinet. 

Such, then, is the diplomat’s line of business; such 
is his method of sowing the whirlwind; and as we 
look around us now, what slightest reason have we for 
believing that the thing will not be done again—that 
it has not, indeed, been done already? 


THE HOMES OF THE FREE. 


Durinec the war, when our building-operations fell to 
the lowest mark known, the price of vacant land fell 
correspondingly, with the result that land-promoters 
and speculators were faced with a prospect of heavy 
losses. With characteristic shrewdness they perceived 
their opportunity in the housing-shortage, made acute 
by the war. The nation-wide discussion evoked by 
this situation enabled them to put on the old drama 
with a new set, new actors, and new lines. The fact 
that politicians were forced to turn a wary and reluctant 
eye on the housing-question enabled the real estaters 
to cast these gentry in the revival. The Government 
was drawn upon as chorus, and the refrain was “Own 
Your Home!” Could a better one have been chosen? 
It is thoroughly American and is thereby proof against 
attack by philosophic reasoning, historic interpretation, 
or economic fact. What more could one want? 

The first move was to break up the plan for turning 
the great Government-built munition-towns into co- 
operative enterprises. The success of such a move 
would be the doom of the housing-monopolists. It 
had to be stopped. The Department of Labour reneged 
on its tendencies towards the co-operative idea and 
actually began the “Own Your Home!” campaign; its 
advertisements implied that owning a home consisted in 
merely liking the idea. 

The culmination of four years of this preposterous 
propaganda is now before us in the October issue of 
the Delineator, under the title, “Better Homes in 
America.” The own-your-home motif is somewhat 
softened, although still plainly discernible, and the bet- 
ter-homes-in-America is introduced as a cadenza. The 
star soloists are C. Coolidge and H. Hoover, two men 
whose stupidity in economic matters can not be sur- 
passed. When Mr. Coolidge says that “under present 
conditions an ambition of America to become a nation 
of home-owners would be by no means impossible of 
achievement” because “the land is available, the ma- 
terials are at hand, the necessary accumulation of credit 
exists, the courage, endurance and the sacrifice of the 
people are not wanting,” he is obviously beating a 
tom-tom. Yet there is some measure of truth in the 


last of these platitudes, for the American people cer- 
tainly endure more political buncombe than any other, 
and their courage in straining after the wisp of hay 
held before their noses is as pretty a bit of sacrifice— 
or of foolishness—as one may find. When, however, 
Mr. Hoover asserts that “no man ever worked for or 
fought for a boarding house,” he is spoofing himself 
with rhetoric. How many men that fought in the 
last war came from homes that they or their parents 
owned? About one-quarter of them, perhaps, if the 
census tells the truth, which prompts one to wonder 
what the other three-quarters were fighting for. 
How strange, that after three hundred years we are 
offered an opportunity to own our homes! Who took 
it away from us? Why must we buy it back with 
“courage, endurance, and sacrifice’? The history of 
the decline in home-ownership in this land of the free— 
now a statistical fact—is founded squarely on land- 
monopoly and the other monopolies engendered thereby. 
These monopolies now ramify throughout our entire 
economic structure. They have been capitalized, not 
on any real value, but upon the earning-power derived 
from monopoly. This inflation in the form of land- 
rents, stocks, bonds and price-fixing, is called “water.” 
The amount of it is enormous. Savings banks and 
life-insurance companies invest their -assets, the sav- 
ings of millions of people, in these capitalized mo- 
nopolies, while small investors are induced to put 
their savings there as well. Thus it is extremely diffi- 
cult to dislodge the chief beneficiaries because of the 
host of small fry who, with interest-payments and 
dividends, are fooled into thinking that they are getting 
a little slice, too. It is practically impossible to invest 
money without accepting the principle of monopoly. To 
attack this principle by competitive methods and low 
prices is suicide. The monopolist managers will break 
such a man in a twinkling; they have no alternative. 
A Ford, favoured by a chain of fortuitous circum- 
stances, may seem to be victorious, and indeed may 


be victorious; but how many such are there? 


Thus the building of homes must proceed as a 
game, the first rule of which is that the ante must be 
higher each time a hand is dealt. When human beings 
are for ever raising the use-value of land for building, 
by the mere act of congregating together, and are for 
ever handing that increased value to the owner as a 
weapon by which he may extort a higher price from 
them for the use of the land—it is stupid, but it is 
true—how otherwise can the game be played? Less 
and less house for a dollar, that is all; and although 
this incredible folly is a fixed principle with us, and 
eminently respectable, could anything be more monu- 


“mental in sheer nerve than for high officers of the 


Government to ask the American people to continue in 
it? Yet President Harding, through his secretary. 
endorses the proposal in language that is the most 
beautifullest of all the literary exhibits in this great 
drama. The President “regards the campaign as of 
particular importance, because it places emphasis not 
only upon home-ownership, which he regards as abso- 
lutely essential in the development of the best citizen- 
ship, but upon furnishing, sanitation and equipment of 
the home.” (Advertisers please take notice.) “The 


President feels’”—well, just as all politicians feel when 


they are addressing the twenty million housekeepers of 
the United States; and Mr. Christian augments the 
flow of emotional gush with this: “It is felt that 
altogether too little attention has been paid to lightening 
the labours and bettering the working-condition of 
these women.” 
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Isn’t it wonderful? Do we not hear the Chambers 
of Commerce exhorting their members in our multi- 
tudinous beehives of industry to change their attitude 
towards housekeepers, and be quick about it? Yes, 
we do; and we also see, without straining our eyes, a 
goodly number of publications, the scent of whose 
advertising-managers is trained to detect the slightest 
effluvium of emotion. They know that advertisers can be 
led by the nose just as easily as the rest of us, and they 
sell them space on the basis of a promise to increase 
the consumption of their wares. Hence the result of all 
the own-your-home campaigns thus far, can be counted 
in the huge advertising-disbursements of manufac- 
turers; in the auctions of suburban real estate; and 
in the variety of suckers who put their names to 
mortgages which few of them can ever liquidate. 

The agents of this own-your-home thriller—this 
swindle so enthusiastically endorsed by our Govern- 
ment—knew the value of showing pictures of houses 
which, though they never could be built for the cost 
specified, would keep the victim sleepless with envy 
until he had signed on the dotted line. The houses 
designed for the Better-Homes-in-America campaign 
by Mr. Donn Barber, an eminent architect of New 
York City, are among the very best we have seen. 
For just what size of purse they are intended we can 
not say; but we should think that a modest twelve or 
fifteen thousand might be about right. But when Mr. 
Barber says that “elimination of non-essentials is help- 
ing, and the standard of quality is slowly winning over 
the stupidity of indiscriminate quantity,” we invite him 
to consider the housing-debauch going on in the out- 
skirts of his own city, and then tell us what have 
become of the one-time essentials, and what he thinks 
of the quality of the housing offered by speculators 
at prices that once would have paid for an apartment 
on Murray Hill. Mr. Barber draws good plans, but 
his words seem aimed at the fortunate few, the class 
so long wooed by architects as desirable clients. His 
plans may be bought for a dollar, which seems cheap 
until you learn that you are to take them to your archi- 
tect for revision according to your needs. Evidently 
Mr. Barber is aiming a blow at the Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, which sells plans 
that require no architect’s collaboration, for thirty dol- 
lars—a service which has brought out violent protests 
from hundreds of architects who see in it a damage 
to their livelihood. For ourselves, we are mildly sur- 
prised that the architectural mediocrities offered by the 
Small House Service Bureau are sponsored by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Barber says that “the building of a house to 
live in should be a serious and absorbing business.” 
There is no doubt about that. Anyone who has under- 
taken to build one, under the conditions now prevail- 
ing, will notice it at once, and keep on noticing it as 
long as the building-operations go on. He will notice 
it particularly as the bills come in. There is nothing 
whatever in history to support the theory that the 
ownership of homes tends either to a stable civilization 
or to an intelligent citizenship. Still, if we were free 
men, free of monopoly and of the insane practices 
which monopoly forces upon us in our dealings with 
the necessities of life, house-building and home-owning 
might have a deeper interest than they now have, and 
our domestic architecture would reflect that interest. 
But in the hands of officeholders, advertising-pro- 
motors, politicians, land-sharks and plan-mongers, we 
see precious little chance for domestic architecture or, 
for the interest of which it is the natural expression. 


HOW WE ACQUIRED BASHAN. 


Ir was a short, buxom, dark-eyed young woman who, with 
the help of her equally sturdy and dark-eyed daughter, keeps 
a mountain tavern not far from the Bavarian mountain 
rescrt called Télz, who acted as go-between in the business 
of our making Bashan’s acquaintance and then acquiring 
him. That is over two years ago and he was only half a year 
eld at the time. Anastasia—this is the name of mine hostess 
—knew that we had been compelled to have our Percy shot 
—he was a Scots collie, a harmless, somewhat weak-minded 
aristocrat who had been visited in his old age by a painful 
and disfiguring skin-disease—and that for over a year we 
had been without a faithful guardian. She therefore rang 
us up from her perch in the foothills and told us that she 
was boarding a dog who was sure to suit us to a dot and 
that he was to be seen at any time. 

The children coaxed and urged, and as the curiosity of 
their elders was scarcely less than their own, we sallied forth 
the very next afternoon to climb the heights where Anastasia’s 
tavern lay. We found her in her roomy kitchen, which was 
filled with warm and succulent vapours. There she stood 
with her round, bare forearms, and her dress open at the 
throat, with her face rosy and shiny, preparing the evening 
meal for her boarders, whilst her daughter, busily but quietly 
going to and fro, lent assistance. We were given a pleasant 
greeting, and the fact that we had not postponed our visit 
but had come to attend to business without delay, was 
favourably commented upon. In answer to our inquisitive 
glances, Resi, the daughter, steered us toward the kitchen 
table. Here she bent down, placed her hands upon her knees 
and directed a few flattering and encouraging words under 
the table. There, tied to a table-leg with a frazzled rope, 
stood a creature of whom we had until then been unaware 
in the smouldering half-light of this kitchen. It was a 
vision, however, which would have induced anyone to burst 
into peals of pitying laughter. 

There he stood on long knock-kneed legs, his tail between 
them, his four feet close together, his back arched. He was 
trembling. It is possible that he was trembling out of fear, 
but one somehow got the impression that it was due to a 
lack of flesh and fat. For the little apparition before us was 
a mere skeleton, a chest with a spinal column covered with 
rough hair and supported on four sticks. He had drawn 
back his ears, a muscular manceuvre which, of course, im- 
mediately extinguishes every gleam of intelligent cheerfulness 
in a dog’s physiognomy. ‘This effect in his still so childish 
face was so extreme that it expressed nothing but stupidity 
and misery as well as an insistent plea for consideration. 
There was also the fact to consider that the appendage which 
one might now call his goatee was at that time still more 
developed in relation to the rest of his face, something which 
gave to the aggregate woe-begoneness of his appearance a 
trace of sour hypochondria. 

We all bent down to address comforting and coaxing words 
to this picture of misery. Anastasia from her post in front 
of the oven, mingled her remarks with the rapturous and 
pitying exclamations of the children, and retailed informa- 
tion about the personality of her boarder. His name, she 
declared in her pleasant and even yoice, was, for the time 
being, Lux. He was the son of most respectable parents. 
She was personally acquainted with his mother and as for 
his father she had heard nothing but good of him. Lux 
was born on a farm at Huglfing, and it was only owing to 
special circumstances that his owners were willing to sell 
him so cheap. For that reason they had brought him to 
the tavern, in view of the lively traffic there. They had come 
in a small wagon and Lux had gallantly trotted the whole 
twenty kilometres, between the hind wheels. She had at 
once thought of us, for she knew we were looking for a 
good dog and she felt quite certain that we could not help 
taking him. If we could decide upon taking him at once, it 
would be a fine thing all round. She was sure that we would 
have great joy of him, and as for him, he would no longer be 
alone in the world, but have a cozy berth, and she, Anastasia, 
would worry no more about him. We ought, however, not 
to be prejudiced against him because of the faces he was 
now making. He was a bit cowed at present and not sure 
of himself, because of the strange surroundings. But we 
would soon see that he had a fine pedigree, that his parents 
were excellent stock. 

Yes, we objected, but it was clear, was it not?—that these 
parents of his had not been well matched? 

Oh, yes, they had, and both of them were a fine breed, too! 
She, Anastasia, would guarantee that his points were all 
good. He was also unspoiled and very moderate in his de- 
mands—something which was worth a good deal in such lean 
times as these. Up to the present he had supported himself en- 
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tirely on potato-parings. She suggested that we take him home 
first, on probation, as it were. We were under no obligation 
at all. In case we did not like him she would take him back 
and return the small sum we had paid. She was not afraid 
to say this; not afraid that we might take her at her word. 
For knowing us as she did and knowing him, too—both 
parties to the bargain—she was convinced that we should 
learn to love him and never think of ever giving him up again, 

She said a good deal more in this vein, quietly, glowingly 
and amiably, the while she negotiated things on the stove, 
with the flames at times shooting up magically in front of 
her. And finally she came herself and with both hands 
opened Lux’s mouth in order to show us his fine teeth and, 
for some mysterious reason, also the rosy and riffled roof 
of his mouth. 

On our asking, with professional air, whether he had 
already had the mange, she replied with slight show of im- 
patience, that she did not know. And as to his size when he 
had finally stopped growing? Well, she declared, with a 
smart promptness, this would be exactly that of our deceased 
Percy. There was a good deal more of talk back and forth, 
a good deal of warm-hearted encouragement on the part of 
Anastasia, re-inforced by pleas from the children, and a 
good deal of half-conquered irresolution on our part. We 
finally begged leave to be permitted to consider the matter 
for a short time, and this was graciously granted us. So 
we descended to the valley, thoughtfully rehearsing and 
ruminating upon our impressions. 

That bit of four-legged misery under the table had natur- 
ally captured the hearts of the children, and we grown-ups 
attempted in vain to smile away their lack of taste and judg- 
ment. We, too, felt a tugging at our hearts and realized all 
too clearly that we should be hard put to it to banish the 
vision of the unfortunate Lux from our memories. What 
was to become of him, if we turned away in contumely? 
Into whose—into what hands would he fall? A terrible and 
mysterious figure rose in our imagination: the knacker in 
his flaying house, from whose loathsome attentions we had 
once saved Percy by means of a few chivalrous bullets from 
the rifle of a gamekeeper and the honourable burial-place 
we had given him at the edge of our garden. If we were 
minded to leave Lux to an unknown and possibly ghastly 
fate we should not have been so careless as to make his 
acquaintance, and to look upon his childish face with the 
goatee. But now that we were aware of his existence, a 
responsibility seemed laid upon us which we could dispute 
only with difficulty and with forced, half-hearted denials. 

Thus it came about that the third day following saw us 
once more climbing up that gentle spur of the lower Alps. 
It was not that we had already decided upon the acquisition 
of Lux. But we saw that the way things stood it was not 
likely that the matter would have any other outcome. 

This time we found Anastasia and her daughter sitting 
opposite each other at the kitchen-table and drinking coffee. 
Between them, in front of the table, sat he who bore the 
temporary name of Lux—sat as he is still accustomed to sit 
to-day, his shoulder-blades twisted like a yokel’s, his paws 
turned in. Under his worn leather collar there was a little 
nosegay of wild flowers which decidedly augmented his ap- 
pearance and lent it something festive, like that of an enter- 
prising village youth on a Sunday or the bridegroom at a 
country wedding. The young hostess who herself made a 
neat and pretty appearance in her peasant costume with its 
laced velvet bodice, had furbished him out in this fashion 
in order to celebrate his entry into his new home—as she 
put it. Mother and daughter both assured us that they had 
been absolutely certain that we would again come to fetch 
Lux and, what was more, that we would undoubtedly come 
to-day. 

Thus all further controversy and debate proved to be im- 
possible, in fact, precluded almost before we had entered. 
In her own pleasant way, Anastasia thanked us for the pur- 
chase-money which we had handed to her and which 
amounted to ten marks. It was clear that she had imposed 
this price upon us more in our own interests than in hers or 
those of the farmer-folk who had Lux to sell; that is, she 
felt that it was necessary to give a positive computable value 
to poor Lux in our eyes. This we understood and gladly 
paid the tribute. Lux was detached from his table-leg, the 
end of the rope handed over to me and thus we passed over 
the threshold of Anastasia’s kitchen, our procession attended 
by the most friendly wishes and congratulations. 

It was, however, not a triumphant procession which pro- 
ceeded on the hour’s march towards home with our new 
household companion; the less so since our bridegroom soon 
lost his nosegay. It is true that we read amusement and 
also mocking and derogatory depreciation in the glances of 
the people we met, the opportunities for which became multi- 


plied as we made our way through the market place—longi- 
tudinally. To cap everything, we soon discovered that Lux 
was suffering from a disorder of the bowels, apparently a 
chronic one, something which forced us to make frequent 
halts under the cynical eyes of the townspeople. We formed 
a protective circle and hid his internal misery from rude eyes, 
and solemnly asked ourselves whether it was not after all 
the mange which was thus displaying its most sinister symp- 
toms. But this anxiety was uncalled for, as the future proved 
to us, for we soon saw that we had to deal with a sound and 
hearty constitution which has shown itself proof against 
plagues and distempers up to this very moment. 

As soon as we reached home, the servant maids were called 
forth, so that they might make acquaintance with this new 
addition to the family and also deliver their humble judg- 
ment upon him. We saw that they had been prepared to 
express admiration, but after they had caught sight of him 
and read our own vacillating and uncertain looks, they broke 
into rude laughter, turned their backs upon him of the rueful 
countenance and made motions of rejection in his direction. 
Confirmed by this in our doubt that they would fully appreci- 
ate the humanitarian nature of the small fee which Anastasia 
had demanded, we declared that the dog had been presented 
to us; and then we led Lux to the veranda and set before him 
a welcoming feast composed of liberal scraps of considerable 
content. 

But his timidity caused him to reject all this. He sniffed, 
to be sure, at the titbits which he was invited to consume, 
but stood aside, shy and incapable of bringing himself to the 
pitch of believing that all these cheese-rinds and chicken- 
bones were really intended for him. On the other hand, he 
did not reject the sack which we had stuffed with seaweed 
and which we had made ready upon the floor for his com- 
fort. And there he lay down with his paws tucked under 
him, whilst we retired to the inner rooms and consulted as 
to the name which he was finally to bear through all the 
years to come. 

He still refused to eat on the following day. Then fol- 
lowed a period during which he devoured indiscriminately 
everything that came within the radius of his jaws, until he 
attained the necessary degree of quiet regularity and critical 
dignity in matters of diet. The process of his domiciling and 
civic habitation should be described in some bold and spacious 
manner. I shall not lose myself in a too meticulous portrayal 
of this process. It suffered an interruption through the tem- 
porary disappearance of Bashan. The children had led him 
into the garden and they had taken off the rope in order to 
give him freedom of action. During an unguarded moment 
he had escaped into the vastness of the outer world through 
the gap left between the lower part of the gate and the gravel 
path. His disappearance aroused grief and consternation— 
at least among the master and mistresses of the house, for the 
servants were disposed to make light of the loss of a gift- 
dog, if they really regarded it as a loss at all. 

The telephone began to play tempestuously between our 
domain and Anastasia’s mountain caravanserai at which we 
hopeiully adjudged him to be. But in vain, he had not shown 
himself there. Two days heavy with care went by, and then 
Anastasia reported that she had received tidings from Hugl- 
fing that Lux had appeared at the parental farm an hour and 
a half ago. He was there, no denying it; the idealism of his 
instinct had drawn him back to the world of potato-parings. 
In lonely one-day marches, facing all kinds of wind and 
weather, he had covered the twenty kilometres which he had 
once travelled between the wheels of the farm-wagon. His 
former owners were obliged to hitch up this vehicle in order to 
deliver the fugitive home-comer into Anastasia’s hands once 
more. Two more days rolled by and then we again went forth 
to bring home the errant one. We found him fastened as be- 
fore to the table-leg, unkempt and gaunt and splashed with 
the mud of the country road. To be sure, he gave signs of 
recognition and of joy as he caught sight of us. But why 
then had he left us? 

There came a time when it was clear that he had rid his 
mind of the charms of the farm, but had not yet fully taken 


| root with us, so that his soul was masterless and like to a 


leaf that is set tumbling about by the wind. During this 
period it was necessary to keep a sharp eye on him whilst 
out walking, for he was all too prone to tear asunder un- 
perceived the weak band of sympathy that bound us and in 
a grand burst of independent living to lose himself in the 
woods, where he would certainly have reverted to the condi- 
tion of his savage forbears. Our solicitude preserved him 
from this sinister destiny. We strove to keep him on that 
high moral level which his kind had achieved at the side of 
man during thousands of years of association in common. 
And then a radical change of residence—our removal to the 
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city or rather its suburbs—led to his becoming wholly de- 
pendent upon us and entering upon an intimate connexion 
with our household life. 

Tuomas Mann. 


(Translated from the German by Herman George Scheff auer.) 


CURRENTS OF RUSSIAN THOUGHT. 


Tue scientific and philosophical thought of the Russian 
people is a subject too wide and many-sided to admit 
of a brief synthesis; yet it is precisely this synthesis 
which I am undertaking. It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to sacrifice details and to abstain almost wholly 
from enumeration of names and books. I shall attempt 
rather to present a general outline of the currents of 
thought, scientific, philosophical and sociological, 
which have successively held sway over the minds of 
the Russian intelligentsia. The foundation and the 
sources of all these currents lie in the West. They 
are but adaptations and transformations of ideas which 
existed successively in the spiritual life of Western 
Europe. But the soil of Russian psychology into 
which these ideas were transplanted could not but 
affect their further growth; 1 shall, therefore, be 
particularly careful to note the original strands intro- 
duced by the Russian spirit into the foreign ideo- 
logical weaves, and to point out the characteristic 
national colouring which these imported ideas ac- 
quired in Russia. 

The period which ended about the middle of the 
nineteenth century may be designated as the child- 
hood of Russian scientific thought. Serious investi- 
gations were then conducted -by isolated individuals 
and small circles, and the products of their labours 
appeared infrequently in the book-market. Usually 
these works consisted of compilations or abridgements 
of the scientific literature of Western Europe. Trans- 
lations would have been wasted on the Russian reader. 
Their place was taken by popularizations and extracts. 
The demand for translations, moreover, could not have 
beeri very great, for the narrow circle of Russians 
who were then interested in science, belonged to the 
higher aristocracy among whom the French language 
was more current than their own. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, this narrow aristocratic circle 
of philosophic dilettanti was addicted to the Encyclo- 
pedists; towards the end of the same century, to 
free masonry; and in the twenties of the new century, 
to the nature-philosophy of Schelling. 

The first full-fledged philosophic movement in Rus- 
sia goes back to the ’thirties and ’forties of the nine- 
teenth century. This movement embraced wider cir- 
‘cles of the Russian intelligentsia and for the first time 
descended from the salons of the court to the publi- 
cation-offices of journals and the lecture-halls of uni- 
versities. At that time the recognized head of Western 
philosophic thought was Hegel. He found in Russia 
a large group of enthusiastic followers. Young Rus- 
sians were then wont to travel to Germany to “hear 
Hegel.” After his death the pilgrimages continued to 
the lecture-halls of his disciples and successors. 
Among those who attended the lectures of the Hege- 
lians in Berlin one could have encountered Russians 
who were to have such varied careers as the writer 
Turgenev, the revolutionary anarchist Bakunin and 
the reactionary journalist Katkov. 

That was the epoch of the severest persecution of 
freedom of thought, under the most despotic of 
Russian Tsars, Nicholas I. Then it was that philo- 
sophic thought, smarting under the yoke of enforced 
quiescence, seized upon the teaching of Hegel, as 
pointing out a path of deep, intelligent, justified pas- 
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sivity. The famous Hegelian doctrine, “everything 
real is reasonable,” was greeted in Russia with especial 
delight. These words were accepted literally, as a 
philosophic vindication of everything that exists.” The 
police and gendarmerie made it impossible to fight ugly 
reality; but the moral sense protested against a 
reconciliation without theoretical justification. Thus 
it seemed that Hegel, who declared this reality to be 
necessary and reasonable, had furnished a solution for 
the dilemma. The realm of social life was closed to 
investigation; religious problems were securely hidden 
away behind a rampart of censorship. Then, intel- 
lectual curiosity, hard pressed, turned its attention to 
the more netitral field of esthetics. The concentration 
of philosophic thought on the theoretical problems of 
esthetics was, moreover, most opportune in this period 
of the bloom of Russian artistic literature. 

In the ‘fifties, and especially the ’sixties, the intel- 
ligentsia were engulfed in a new wave of enthusiasm. 
Kant, the recent demigod Hegel, even Schopenhauer, 
then popular throughout Europe, in fact all metaphy- 
sicians and idealists generally, were relegated to the 
dust heap. Russian thought, draping itself in the 
flag of extreme materialism, now took for its leaders 
men like Feuerbach, Vogt, Biichner, and Moleschott. 
Biichner’s “Krafft und Stoff” became the favourite 
book of the intelligentsia. Philosophic materialism 
was recognized as the only ideological system which 
did justice to the knowledge and the intellectual de- 
mands of the epoch. It is well-known that the ’sixties 
were the years when Russian youths were swept by 
“nihilism,” the ideology immortalized in the novels of 
Turgenev. Nihilism, as a refutation of all traditional 
values, harmonized perfectly with materialism, which 
also represented an open break with the traditions of 
philosophic and religious thought. Nihilism was the 
socio-political aspect of the materialistic world-view. 
These idea-systems interlocked in many ways. 

Men of the ’forties had worshipped at the shrine 
of art and devoted themselves lovingly to the prob- 
lems of esthetics. The men of the ’sixties, on the 
contrary, altogether neglected poetry and art. Their 
motto was “the destruction of zsthetics.” Their most 
popular critic, Pissarev, in a series of scathing arti- 
cles, dethroned and ridiculed the greatest Russian 
poet, Pushkin. In the opinion of the leading men 
of the period, the natural sciences were the only 
worthy subject for study, and the only socially useful 
literary labour was the popularization of the natural 
sciences. The same Pissarev tried to persuade Leo 
Tolstoy, then at the beginning of his literary career, 
to drop artistic literature and to accept as his model 
Brehm’s “The Life of Animals.” 

The materialism of the ’sixties was too aggressive 
and pugnacious to dominate the Russian mind for 
more than a brief period. Soon, different moods took 
its place. Of these new tendencies the one closest 
to materialism was the positive philosophy and ma- 
terialistic psychology of Herbert Spencer. In the 
’seventies and ’eighties Spencer’s ideas had many fol- 
lowers in Russia, the most productive among whom 
were the physiologist Setchenov and the positivistic 
philosopher Lessevitch. At the same time intelligent 
Russians were becoming familiar with the theories of 
Darwin, one of whose iiterpreters was the recently 
deceased botanist Timiryazev. Positivism and evolu- 


1In a correct reading of Hegel’s terminology, it may be noted, 
not all that exists can be called “real.” This can be gathered from 
the companion aphorism which follows upon the one cited: “every- 
thing reasonable is real.’ But the soul of the Russian intellectual 
always expected from philosophy an answer to the question: What 
is there to do, how is one to react to the surrounding world? 
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tionism remained the dominant trends of Russian 
philosophic thought until the revival of interest in 
metaphysics which made itself felt towards the open- 
ing of the twentieth century. 

In the ’seventies there arose in Russia a curious 
sociological school led by the publicist Mihailovsky and 
the scientist Lavrov. This “Russian Sociological 
School” affected an individualistic tendency. At the 
same time it opened its activities with a vigorous 
polemic against the greatest individualistic sociologist, 
the author of “Social Statics” and “The Man versus 
the State.” Mihailovsky could not reconcile himself 
to the identification of society with an organism or 
to a theory of progress according to which society was 
to develop through specialization and division of 
labour. Such specialization, he held, was harmful to 
the individual, whose progress must rest on an har- 
monious development of all faculties. Lavrov further 
developed the philosophically immature schemes of 
Mihailovsky, and built up an entire system of historic 
philosophy on the concept of “a critically thinking 
individual.” 

The theories of the individualistic sociologists en- 
joyed great success in Russia. The articles of Mihai- 
lovsky were read with great interest and the “Historic 
Letters” of Lavrov went through many editions. The 
basic conception underlying these doctrines was con- 
genial to the Russian intellectual; it corresponded to 
the moral demands of his spirit and the humane 
tendencies of his nature. Also, it fitted in with the socio- 
political tendency which was in vogue at that time, 
namely: the so-called populism (narodnitchestvo). 

Populism consisted in an idealization of the Russian 
peasant and of his territorial status, the communistic 
obshchina. Together with other representatives of 
Russian Messianism, the populists held that the Rus- 
sian people, in the past as well as the future, had to 
follow different paths from the peoples of the West. 
In particular, the populists believed that Russia did 
not have to pass from agriculture to industrialism and 
the correlated social reconstruction. * 

The ideas of the populists, however attractive they 
may have seemed to the sentimental dreamers of the 
time, were theoretically untenable. The credit for 
having refuted and dethroned populism belongs to 
the current of socio-economic thought which proved 
one of the deepest if not most sustained enthusiasms 
of the Russian intelligentsia: Russian Marxism. 

Towards the middle of the ’eighties, Peter Struve 
published a pamphlet dealing with the economic de- 
velopment of Russia. This is usually regarded as 
the beginning of the spread of the teachings of Karl 
Marx in Russia. In his essay, Strttve once more asked 
the question whether the economic development of 
Russia was to be unique or commonplace, and con- 
cluded that it must be the latter. Obviously, neither 
Marx nor his followers had conceived of the possi- 
bility, for Russia, of any sort of exception to the 
preordained path of economic development, to wit: 
the concentration of industry and rural economy, the 
proletarianization of the peasantry, etc. The Marxists 
had no eyes for the virtues of the Russian agrarian 
commune, nor did they accept the belief in the unique 
mission of the Russian peorle. In this sane point 
of view lies the undoubted superiority of the Marxists 
over the populists, and in their successful efforts to 
establish this view, lies their contribution to Russian 


science. 


1A remote descendant of the populists is the party which played 
so conspicuous a role in the revolution of 1917, the Social Revolu- 


tionists. 
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This merit, however, is to a large extent counter- 
balanced by the exaggerations of Russian Marxism. 
The theory of the salutary proletarianization of the 
peasantry could not but hang in the air in Russia, 
where land had been the one age-long desire of the 
agricultural classes. The attempts, moreover, of the 
Russian Social Democrats to squeeze the rural economy 
of the Russian peasantry into the frame designed by 
Marx after the model of industrial England, appear 
to be no less excessively imitative than the idealization 
of the commune by the populists was excessively self- 
assertive. 

As a political programme, Marxism played a con- 
siderable part in the first Russian revolution, and 
alas! even a more considerable part in the second one. 
But as a scientific theory, it has long since lost much 
of its prestige, and of late years it has been arousing 
the enthusiasm mainly of young students. It is sig- 
nificant that with the exception of Plechanov, none of 
its prominent advocates remained true to it to the 
end. During the last fifteen years Struve has figured 
as the most determined and irreconcilable opponent of 
Marxism. It was also abandoned by Tugan-Bara- 
novsky and Bulgakov, who had once fallen under the 
sway of the new teaching. 

The alienation of the orthodox Marxist, Sergey 
Bulgakov, is especially typical. It signalizes a trans- 
formation in world-view which took place among a 
great number of thinking Russians. In 1902, Bulga- 
kov published a book under the significant title “From 
Marxism to Idealism.” In the following year there 
appeared a collection of articles called “The Problems 
of Idealism,” which contained the professions of faith 
of many Russian scientists and philosophers. These 
two books represented the programme of the new 
movement in Russian thought. 

Idealistic philosophy was not completely submerged 
in Russia even during the period of extreme 
enthusiasm for materialism and positivism. Its ban- 
ner-bearer and prophet was the most prominent and 
original philosophical thinker of Russia, Vladimir 
Soloviey. As far back as 1874 he made his debut in 
a public defence of a dissertation bearing the pug- 
nacious title, “The Crisis of the Western Philosophy— 
against the Positivists.” Up to his death in 1900, 
Soloviev continued to defend the tenets of his religio- 
mystical idealism. The newer Russian idealists are his 
direct descendants. They are related to him in their 
common dissatisfaction with positivistic philosophy 
which refuses to probe to the root of things. They 
are like him also in their religious mood which one 
sees growing ever stronger in the writings of the 
idealistic philosophers. 

Russian idealism does not constitute a definite philo- 
sophical school. It is rather a tendency which applies 
equally to all Russian philosophical writers of the last 
twenty years. There are among them neo-Kantians, 
neo-Hegelians, Bergsonians and followers of other 
currents of Western philosophic thought. Some of 
them favour the formal criticism of Kant, others 
preach intuitionism, still others approach the prag- 
matists. Religion is not equally prominent in 
these different world-views. Nevertheless, if one 
may speak of a Russian philosophic idealism, it 
is due to the fact that in the ideological searchings 
of all these men there is one common element, which 
makes them all lawful heirs of the Russian thinkers 
of past generations. This is the moral element; it is 
that intense inner experience of the Kantian categorical 
imperative which constitutes the most characteristic 
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and valuable trait of Russian philosophy during all 
phases of its development. 

Is it possible to discern any persistent individuality 
of Russian philosophic thought amongst all these 
rapidly changing and diverse enthusiasms? I believe 
that certain traits of this individuality can be more or 
less definitely established. Russian philosophic thought 
is maximalistic: such is its first distinctive trait. It 
must develop any idea taken as a starting-point, up to 
its most extreme limits of expression. The Russian 
intellectual, with his eagerness of a neophyte, was a 
more orthodox Hegelian than Hegel himself and a 
more pronounced materialist than even Ludwig Buchner. 

In this maximalism, in this whole-hearted absorption 
in an idea which is regarded as the truth, one may 
trace not merely the impulsiveness of a young culture, 
but also some qualitative traits of the Russian spirit. 

The second trait of Russian philosophic thought, 
attested to by its entire history, could not but drive 
it in the direction of the same maximalism. This 
second trait is an ethical idealism. The moral impulse 
lying at the root of all intellectual searchings made 
any golden mean, any compromise, impossible. It is 
this element which gave to all the fluctuations of Rus- 
sian thinking the character of an ascetic directness and 
fearlessness. It gave an idealistic tinge even to ma- 
terialism, which at different epochs exercised such 
complete sway over the minds of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia. For the Russian intelligentsia materialism did 
not imply the pacification of the spirit, its enchainment 
upon the earth, or the limitation of its demands to 
purely material values. On the contrary, materialism 
served as a stimulus which enabled its adherents to 
free themselves from the chains of tradition and to 
fortify their souls for the fight in the name of the 
common good. Hence the indisruptible bond between 
materialism and the revolutionary moods, whether in 
the form of the intellectualistic nihilism of the ’sixties 
or in that of the socialistic proletarian movement of 
the twentieth century. 

The same ethical idealism determined still another 
characteristic and valuable trait of Russian philo- 
sophic thought, its progressive and liberating character. 
Russia has known no reactionary philosophy; the only 
conservative trend of its thought, the short-lived 
enthusiasm for Hegel, having led to a revulsion 
against politics but not to reaction. All the subse- 
quent ideological currents were to a greater or less 
extent progressive, liberating movements. One is 
tempted to believe that the ethical idealism of the 
Russian intelligentsia will continue to give its philo- 
sophic searchings the same humanitarian and progres- 
sive character. It would be a treason to all past traditions 
if in the proximate future the expected political reac- 
tion were accompanied by a period of philosophical 
reaction similar to the one lived through by Western 
Europe in the epoch of Romanticism and Hegelianism, 
which followed the collapse of the French Revolution. 

Maximalism, ethical idealism and progressivism— 
such were in the past the characteristic traits of Rus- 
sian thought, and such, I believe, they will remain in 
the future. Did not these three traits find their highest 
expression in the genius who constitutes the greatest 
contribution of the Russian people to the treasure 
trove of world-culturé? Tolstoy’s work, beginning 
with the fifties and ending with the last years of the 
century, does not fit in with the philosophic thought 
of any school or time. He could not have created a 
school, dominant in one epoch and necessarily for- 
gotten in the next. This titan was beyond the limi- 
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tations of time, but not of space. The birthplace of Tol- 
stoy’s spirit is Russia, he is her favourite son who has 
royally given of the treasures of his genius, but who 
has also received from her a full spiritual inheritance. 
The ever-changing, turbulent spirit of Tolstoy, burn- 
ing with love for mankind, ascetically rejecting the 
values of material culture, transforming life into a 
sacrificial service to a moral law—this is the symbolic 
incorporation of the best traits of the spiritual life 
of Russia. This is its apotheosis. 
ALEXIS GOLDENWEISER. 
(Translated from the Russian by Alexander A. 
Goldenweiser.) 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
Amonc the problems that vex simple souls in the 
more-than-usually puzzling world of to-day, is the 
estrangement that is persistently taking place between 
those two age-long partners, the Church and the world, 
in the conduct of human life. The mutual respect and 
friendly rivalry into which their differing aims had 
resolved themselves, is breaking up. What Carlyle 
described as “the church clothes” of the human mind— 
the thought-forms, creeds, liturgies, rituals, vestures 
and dignities “under which at various periods men have 
embodied and represented for themselves the Religious 
Principle, or invested the Divine Idea of the World 
with an active body”—these same church clothes have 
unquestionably “gone sorrowfully out at elbows.” 
Frayed and tattered, they no longer command the hom- 
age which even the most radical and unsophisticated 
among men pay to appropriate sartorial adornments. 
The Church herself, that venerable grey-hooded Mother 
who has stood by at the birth of wellnigh every insti- 
tution since the dawn of history, has fallen into a 
pathetic disrespect; her admonitions are no longer 
heeded, nor are her threats feared. The rattle of the 
dried bladder with peas, that was wont to “frighten 
the boldest” now falls upon deaf ears. A strange emo- 
tional and spiritual chaos seems to have engulfed the 
collective mind of the world, and the social life of 
to-day is characterized by a lack of moral earnestness 
that contrasts painfully with the narrow but perfervid 
religiosity of previous generations. Even the terror of 
scepticism which accompanied the break-up of ancient 
beliefs in the Darwin-Huxley days of last century, has 
entirely vanished, and men can now, in the words of 
Browning, “stand at ease to survey the universal 
Nothing, undisgraced by pert obtrusion of some old 
church spire i’ the distance.” 

The old order is changing of a surety; to what is 
it giving place? Is a final rupture or complete disso- 
lution of the partnership within measurable distance; 
and what is to become of the constituents of that vener- 
able association when the dissolution is complete? Here 
is a speculative problem which, to some, will seem 
futile or even frivolous; to others, fraught with the 
most momentous issues of the future of humanity. 
It is at this point that the man of faith and he who 
lacks it must inevitably part company; and the simple 
souls from whose viewpoint I write may well hesitate 
to decide which is the more deserving of sympathy and 
interest. For it must be confessed that he who denies 
commands in some degree our respect and admiration. 
He has courage and honesty. He is willing to face 
facts, even the ugliest and most cheerless. He main- 
tains that two and two make four and can not by any 
intensity of desire be made to work out at four and a 
half. On the other hand, these simple souls may well 
reflect that the denier is after all, only a denier, and 
deals in nothing but negations. It may be, indeed, that 
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his courage and honesty have simply served as unin- 
tended advertisements of his own limitations and inca- 
pacities. Our deepest interest must always extend to him 
who affirms, who assures us that he knows somewhat 
that is as yet hidden from our understanding. When, 
therefore, the modern mystic tells us of a way of life 
that is out of relation to the things of time and space, 
a treasure whose value is incommensurable, a world of 
experience that transcends the boundaries of sense and 
discursive reason and beggars the descriptive power of 
human language, ought we not as reasonable beings 
to believe that we are hearing of that same inexpressible 
Reality which the Church has been striving all through 
the centuries to hold before the eyes of the world by 
means of material symbols? 

The following quotation is from Henry James, senior, 
writing in the middle of last century: 


Since time began, two races have struggled for predomi- 
nance in the womb of humanity, one of which we may call 
the child of freedom, the other the child of bondage; one 
embodying the interests of man’s inward or unconscious life, 
the other of man’s outward or conscious life; one represent- 
ing his spiritual or personal force, the other his natural or 
race-force. In history this antagonism in human thought 
and life has been variously symbolized; now as a new Je- 
rusalem yet to come, in contrast with the actual or old Je- 
rusalem; now as an economy of grace in opposition to a 
legal economy; now as an invisible order in opposition to 
the visible order of human life; finally and in brief, as The 
Church and The World. 


Let us then judge fairly of this human institution 
which we broadly call the Church, including under that 
name the various organizations and sects with their 
theologies, theories of creation, and spiritual cults, by 
means of which humanity has kept alive its awareness 
of a mysterious world beyond sense. Has it not, con- 
sidering the refractory material it encountered in the 
nature of the human mind, fairly fulfilled the function 
for which it came into being? Has it not kept the coal 
alive upon the altar and handed on the spark of heavy- 
enly flame to the successive generations of men? If, as 
may be, the time is approaching at which we may wisely 
desire release from the lifelong partnership which has 
fitted us to face the mystery of life fearlessly on our own 
account, may we not reasonably hope that the “struggle 
for predominance” which marked the period of control 
and discipline, may be transmuted or sublimated into 
the relation of friendly alliance or mutual helpfulness 
that ought to follow the period of pedagogic tutelage? 
Are there, in short, good grounds for believing that the 
life of the spirit and the life of the passing day are 
moving towards a final reconciliation; that the Church 
and the World, as in the ancient theocracy of Israel, 
may ultimately be as one? 

The asking of these questions seems to induce an 
attitude of mind that spontaneously provides an affirm- 
ative answer. We look around and everywhere dis- 
cover indications that the mystic religious sense that 
is casting its old thought-forms like dead skins or es- 
caping from under the creeds and formule that had 
partly revealed and partly concealed it in the past, is 
more alive and active than before. The new psychol- 
ogy; the philosophy of intuition; the discovery of the 
subconscious and of the mysterious power of sugges- 
tion; the indisputable miracles of faith-healing; what 
are these but a widespread recognition, in terms of real 
life rather than in terms of logic or symbolism, of the 
supremacy of Spirit? The old theologians builded 
perhaps better than they knew in guarding for us the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost; for here in the depths of 
our own experience we may find that truth the recog- 
nition of which, in its modern garb of the mystic’s 
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“inner light” or the psychologist’s “intuition” and 
“suggestion,” may provide the base for the Church 
of the future. In the Apocalyptic vision of the New 
Jerusalem the Evangelist tells that he “saw no temple 
therein.” To his prophetic eye the need for institutions, 
organizations and edifices had passed away and been 
outlived. The Church had completed its work, had 
thrown aside its material vestures, and had been ab- 
sorbed in the hearts of men. 

But let us not conceal from ourselves that this evolu- 
tion of spiritual consciousness on which we base our 
hopes for the re-introduction of religion into common 
life; this transvaluation of values that shall alter the 
direction of man’s aims and efforts; this return-journey 
of the soul to its original source; this reunion of the 
Church and the World; is contingent upon our squar- 
ing accounts with the accusing conscience that tells us 
plainly of a fundamental injustice in our social struc- 
ture. It is not without strenuous effort that we can 
thus pass judgment on ourselves, for as long as we 
are immersed in unjust economic relationships it is 
idle to imagine that either our thinking or our moral 
judgments can be unaffected, or that we are fit to 
breathe the rarified atmosphere of life’s upper strata. 
The needful detachment of mind is impossible. The 
necessary clarity of vision and conscience can not be 
experienced. Human thought is capable of many 
things, but it can not rise completely out of the en- 
vironment in which it is evolved. Even while we 
dream of the better country of the soul, our thought 
and feeling will be held down under the influence of 
the forces that condition our lives. The power of 
the imagination to form visions of ideal righteousness 
will be weakened by the injustice in which all our 
lives are passed, whether to our material loss or gain. 
When equality of opportunity to acquire the means 
of supporting physical life prevails among us, the 
aspiration towards unlimited spiritual possessions may 
freely assert itself; but while every man’s soul is mort- 
gaged either to his own material necessities or to the 
sufferings of his less fortunate brethren, it is hopeless 
and indeed unreasonable to look for any true spiritual 
enlargement. ALEX MACKENDRICK. 


A NICE YOUNG GIRL. 


7ESCHYLUS achieves one of the great moments of Greek 
tragedy when the slave of A®gisthus, bursting from his 
master’s apartments with that cry of murder, knocks 
violently upon the door from which Clytemnestra will 
issue to her doom. A‘schylus has made his Electra do 
her work well. Euripides has his crisis for her when 
she heaps her exquisite curses upon a cadaver, poetical 
curses of no such infernal sort as create the atmosphere 
of the A%schylean scene. 

Considered merely as murders, these rise nowhere to 
the dignity of great art, for A%schylus is too obviously 
oppressed by the domestic difficulties of the young lady, 
and Euripides wants it plainly understood that however 
sanguinary Electra’s moods may have been, A®gisthus 
and Clytemnestra deserved all they got and a great deal 
more. 

The Electra of Sophocles lives likewise her tremendous 
moment when her fierce mother begs her fiercer son to 
spare the life of her who bore her murderer and her 
murderess. There is always the possibility in all the 
tragedies consecrated to this family that Orestes may 
shrink from murder at the last, and so his sister is on 
the alert outside the house of slaughter to urge her 
brother to smite again. He must risk no bungling with 
such a mistress of the art of murder to coach him. Had 
Orestes failed, Electra herself would have slain both her 
mother and her mother’s paramour. She had actually 
made a proposition of the kind to her sister, the gentle 
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Chrysothemis, who shrank from the suggestion with dis- 
may but not with horror. Sophocles makes it clear in 
the terrible ease of his genius for characterization of 
these types that Chrysothemis, too, would have murdered 
her mother if only murder had been in her line. 

It simply was not, and Chrysothemis seemed to regret 
the circumstance most artlessly. Murder suited the 
aptitudes of Electra alone among the young ladies of 
the family, although the co-operation of all the children 
except the luckless Iphigenia was really necessary in 
making away with that mother of theirs. The objection 
to the plan was, as Chrysothemis thought, the complete 
lack of any reasonable prospect of success. Chrysothemis, 
we see, is sensible although wanting in initiative. Thus 
it happens that the capacity of Electra to get the mur- 
ders accomplished is realized for us more vividly by 
Sophocles than by either Euripides or A‘schylus, though 
all three understood Electra well. 

The mystery investing the Electra of Sophocles arises 
from the tenderness, the spirituality, the fine intellect of 
this mistress of the art of murder. She is neither gross 
nor sensual, nor lacking in self-control. She never raves 
in the fashion of her brother. Sophocles seems at times 
to exhaust not only the resources of his own genius but 
those of the Greek tongue in polishing the language she 
uses toi express the alternations of delight and despair 
with which she follows the vicissitudes of her brother 
and her brother’s friend. She is delicate in her sense of 
propriety, reserved in her relations with the young men 
whom she must rouse to fury, and fervent in her sup- 
plication for the favour of the god she adores. In nothing 
except the instigation of murder does the deportment of 
Electra suggest the ferocity of Lady Macbeth, although, 
like Lady Macbeth, Electra is a woman of intellect and 
decision. She incarnates no vile passion; she is not 
even grim but glowing in the warmth of a womanhood 
ripening for marriage. Sophocles is not surpassed in 
portraiture by Shakespeare himself, and there are episodes 
in the career of his Electra which suggest that he loved 
her as Shakespeare must have loved Miranda or Cor- 
delia. Could we imagine Juliet goading Romeo into the 
murder of his mother, the modern mind might form some 
faint notion of the paradox of Electra in the masterpiece 
of Sophocles. She is his supreme heroine, for he did 
not bring forth Antigone herself so gloriously. 

There was nothing, then, in the least paradoxical to 
the Greek mind in the suggestion that a really nice girl 
might spend her days and her nights in plotting the 
murder of her mother, and Electra was the nicest kind 
of girl. She was, perhaps, a trifle impulsive, as when 
she grasped a flaming stake from an altar and sought to 
put her sister’s eye out with it. Her brother, who under- 
stood her nature well, appeared just in time to avert a 
fresh tragedy in the family. Although Sophocles, whose 
Electra is most inspirational in promoting the art of 
murder, makes no use of her fray with Iphigenia, he 
permits her to contemplate a sensational murder on her 
own account. One can not help thinking that her poor 
little brother Orestes killed his mother in the end because 
he realized that if he did not assume the responsibility 
himself, Electra would wind up by slaughtering Clytem- 
nestra, ASgisthus, Chrysothemis and the whole house of 
Atreus. Electra, although we do not owe this detail to 
Sophocles, actually witnessed the murder of her mother’s 
paramour, for when Clytemnestra undertook to inter- 
vene with an ax, Orestes was warned by a shriek from 
Electra. The Attic vase-makers exploit her as a gym- 
nastic girl who waved her arms and kicked up her legs 
in attitudes of the most unexpected chastity and refine- 
ment. In ancient art, nevertheless, Electra is always up 
to her neck, as we say, in murder, and everybody knew 
it at Mycenz, where she lived. Her sanguinary escapades 
had no effect upon her social position, but that is a minor 
detail. What we have to explain is the universal recog- 
nition of Electra as a proper person, a nice girl after 
the pattern originated by Mr. Edward W. Bok in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

What emerges most strikingly from a study of the 
temperament, the soul, the inner consciousness of this 


\ 


young woman is the purely intellectual quality of her 
attitude towards murder. She has no ideas on the subject 
of murder that could be called moral in even the purely 
philosophical Comtean sense, to say nothing of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist sense or the High Church Episcopalian 
sense of the American house of bishops. In all that 
relates to murder, Greek tragedy is not only artistic in 
its conception and beautiful in its execution—the murder 
of Duncan seems gross butchery by comparison—but 
consistent and convincing in all justifications of itself. 
It must be unpleasant to be cut to pieces with an ax, 
but no one can read Euripides or Sophocles without 
realizing that under Electra’s auspices the affair would 
proceed with the efficiency displayed in a modern hos- 
pital. “Even the bulletins that record the patient’s progress 
are suggested by the yells from behind the scenes. From 
this standpoint, Greek tragedy is not only highly intel- 
lectualized and extremely sophisticated in the fashion of 
Henry James or Thomas Hardy, but modern in a fashion 
that a trained nurse would understand at once. We can 
realize Electra best by considering what an excellent 
trained nurse she would have made. 

For the intellectuality of Electra renders her con- 
ception of murder—using the term in its legal Anglo- 
American sense—precisely like that of those New York 
physicians who blot out the lives of sufferers from in- 
curable cancer. There is, in fact, an important and 
growing body of medical opinion that takes its cue from 
Electra. To these people the notion that what dogmatic 
theologians call the will of God has anything to do with 
the moral quality of murder does not occur any more 
than it occured to Orestes or to Clytemnestra or, for 
that matter, to any Greek tragedian. A‘schylus appre- 
ciates perfectly the fact that Orestes, on the whole, was 
guilty of an error of judgment in slaying his mother. 
Euripides sees the point of this but only because the 
deed brought the Furies up from their repose in Hell 
not to punish murder—that fact is quite overlooked by 
Doctor Dryasdust—but to vindicate the family as an 
institution. Orestes in Greek tragedy is pursued by the 
Furies not because he slew—everybody slew in that 
theatre with all the impunity of the modern surgeon— 
but because he slew his mother. 

Electra, then, could be a nice young girl after having 
had her mother cut to pieces, precisely as an interne in 
a hospital to-day, after losing a life on an operating- 
table, remains a nice young doctor. The science of 
medicine is now no more intellectualized and sophisticated 
than, in the age of Pericles, was Greek tragedy, which 
actually seems to side with Electra and Orestes against 
the Furies. It is contended in the great /Hschylean 
trilogy, for example, that Orestes did quite right. The 
idea that the line between right and wrong can never be 
drawn by the human intellect had occured to the Greeks 
but they got no further with it, as regards the slaughter 
and mutilation of their fellow-creatures for noble ends, 
than our county medical societies nowadays. Those ex- 
pert surgeons to whose mercies the inmates of peni- 
tentiaries in Ohio are handed over like cattle justify 
themselves through the medium of the plausible ethics 
of Electra. She would have been a surgeon of renown 
to-day, vindicating the efficiency of her sex in competition 
with man by cutting out appendices, operating on the 
glands and defending with all the animation of her best 
Sophoclean mood, a proposition that sufferers from in- 
curable maladies ought to be chloroformed—under the 
auspices of the medical faculty—out of existence! Her 
mother, Clytemnestra, is exactly like her. “I slew him, 
that father of yours, but he deserved to die!” It is the 
familiar defence of all who, in our courts, are responsible 
for any shocking miscarriage of justice—the attitude that 
the victim deserved all he got, even if he were innocent 
of the particular crime charged in his indictment. More- 
over, the victims of incurable cancer, and those who ex- 
pire on the operating-table, are bound to die some time. 
How exactly the mood is caught from Greek tragedy 
with its conception of doom, of destiny, of Nemesis! 
Electra has this whole vocabulary. Her mother got just 
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what she deserved. She is such a nice girl that nobody 
stops to consider what Electra herself deserved. 

The key to the career of Electra wherever and when- 
ever she puts in an appearance, is in that neglected detail. 
She is ubiquitous, and that unsuspected fact about her 
is important but less important than the fact that she 
can be so nice and sympathetic outside of her own family. 
Dr. Dryasdust insists that everything can be ex- 
plained by the difference between pagan ethics and 
Christian ethics, as if the ethics of all of us were not 
in reality still pagan and had ever been Christian. Thou 
shalt not kill! We have no more assimilated this idea, 
however emphasized in the New Testament as well as in 
the Old, than had Electra. If only she had not been so 
appealing, so tender, so true, so eloquent, so convincing! 
She and the members of her brilliant family could murder 
and instigate murder openly and ostentatiously with im- 
punity because they all spoke with the voice of authority. 
Not only was Electra a perfect lady, but her mother was 
another. She too, was persuasive and plausible and in- 
tellectual and sophisticated. There is the definite if subtle 
suggestion in Greek tragedy that both Electra and 
Clytemnestra had mingled just too freely with the wrong 
men—AZgisthus, say, and Menelaus, and that crowd back 
from Troy. They had all familiarized the thoughts of 
Electra with slaughter. They were elegant and socially 
influential and all too competent to impress their own 
tone, their own temper, upon the society in which they 
moved. Their dominant mood was sanguinary. It did 
not find expression in the inartistic, hideous, irrational 
murder of the slum, but in the intellectual, sophisticated, 
rationalized dissection of ancient Greek tragedy and 
modern American surgery. If we mean to hack our 
fellow-creatures with knives, to splay them on tables, 
we must be plausible and convincing, talk eloquently with 
the voice of authority about it to the community in 
general, for it was in this style and by such devices that 
Electra put it over, as the selling-agents say—got away 
with murder. ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


PHANTOM. 
XXV 
THE same Daemon that had misused me for an involun- 
tary and almost unconscious action could not but be that 
which was now preparing all the hindrances that pre- 
vented a return to my old healthy state, taking me with 
it on extensive aimless, labyrinthine paths, and against 
which I set in motion, alas in vain, all my good angels. 

Every thinking person, to the extent of his thinking, 
is a dramatist; and as I had fallen into a perplexed and 
tormented state of worry, I had composed in my mind’s 
eye—or it had done itseli—a drama of which I was on 
the one hand a spectator, yet I also became involved in its 
dialogues. Of course the Daemon was on the stage too; 
and his procedure was so diabolically clever that I, in 
the most vehement colloquy with him, did not even ob- 
serve that it was his claw which had meanwhile caught 
me by the neck and was ceaselessly thrusting me for- 
ward with smarting soles and burning brain, together 
with the entire Thespian cart of my soul, which all the 
while was engaged in producing its own furious tragic 
action. 

It was the Daemon, it was my mother and Aunt Schwab, 
and the school-principal Dr. Wohlfeil, whom I had seen 
on the stage; and the last three were engaged in desper- 
ate battle with the Daemon. This Daemon looked like me, 
to a hair, only that he was dressed in the most foppish 
fashion: He wore patent-leather shoes and a diamond 
stick-pin in his necktie. They proved to the Daemon, 
and I took part in it, that by the illusion of this en- 
chanting little lady of fashion he had planned my destruc- 
tion. My honesty, my conscientiousness, my lack of pre- 
tension, my industry, and my faithful and filial love had 
been a thorn in his flesh; what he was trying to bring me 
to was gluttony, avarice, and pride. He wanted by means 
of an illusion as silly as it was devilish to involve me 
in folly, madness, and possibly inexpiable guilt. 

Enough. I only know that whoso may have met me 


on this journey, whether it was by day or by night, 
saw a gesticulating person who talked audibly to him- 
self, and who must be assumed to have escaped from 
a madhouse. 

XXVI 

Mother was deeply concerned at my failure to appear, 
but still more at the condition in which I finally came 
home. She, too, must have feared the worst for my 
mental condition. Indeed, I myself thought with horror 
of a possible death in the madhouse. My fear of it was 
so great that when mother wanted to fetch a physician 
I roundly declared that if a physician should enter our 
apartment, I would jump out of the window. 

I slept to the evening of the following day, ate some- 
thing that mother brought to my bedside, and again 
slept through until the next morning. When I awoke, 
I was strengthened and quieted. 

Mother had been at the office herself and had ade- 
quately explained my absence as due to a sudden attack of 
illness, so that for this once I had no disadvantage 
from it. 

XXVII 

Now there came weeks in which I was almost 
my old self again. So the crisis must after all have 
resulted in a success for my side. I purposely avoided 
thinking back over it. J pretended to myself that I 
had not seen the apparition at the whipping-post at 
all, but had only read about it in a book, and that it 
was about the same with the painful incident in the 
yard of the patrician house on the Ring. My, present 
wife, then Marie Stark, learned of my mysterious crisis 
at that time from my mother, as she has recently told 
me. But both women, with a correct instinct, agreed to 
make no further allusions to the incident; not to re- 
mind me of it in any way. The success which my poem 
had had with the old master-bookbinder now encouraged 
me to further poetic ventures, and one day a whole 
bundle of poems was sent off by Stark to an illustrated 
weekly in Munich. 

What the poems contained and what value they pos- 
sessed is indifferent here. One verse read for example: 
“Ts’'t thou, O Muse, that takes me to her service, and 
like the Sphinx with talons tears the lyric from my 
breast?” That may sound silly, but it was truly felt. 
Well, as I have said, the essence and worth of the poems 
may be debated before another forum. More important 
to me for the moment is what took place within me 
after Stark had sent them off to the Munich newspaper. 

The strange action to which I was led thereby might 
have convinced me even then that I had by no means be- 
come my old self again. 

A glowing ambition, such as had been wholly re- 
mote from me hitherto, caused a swarm of provincial 
illusions, like mushrooms after a mild rain, to shoot 
up in me. Poems were to me a divine gift, and I 
did not doubt that since I had condescended to hand them 
over for compensation, this compensation must be a 
royal one. Also I assumed, imperceptibly losing the 
ground from under my feet, that my poetic productions 
would have a perfectly immense effect and that in conse- 
quence my name would suddenly be mentioned with the 
highest admiration “from the Meuse to the Memel, from 
the Adige to the Belt.”’* To-day it is wholly inexplic- 
able to me how I could soar to such chimerical heights, 
but I yielded to these chimeras so completely that long 
before the newspaper had answered I regarded myself 
as a rich and honour-crowned poet. 

Now since that frightful new vision, that made every- 
thing which I had hitherto accepted with indifference 
appear ugly to me, had not yet died out again, but had 
actually directed itself to my own person and its out- 
ward appearance, I stepped one day in an exalted mood 
into the leading clothing-store in Breslau, and actually 
succeeded, by posing as a well-known author, in getting 
them to note my address and let me walk off with a new, 
unpaid-for suit of clothes on my person. 

I do not think I was a conscious swindler at that time. 


1Translator’s mote. A familiar couplet from the national hymn 
“Deutschland, Deutschland uber Alles.” 
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But with this incomprehensible act I had taken the first 
step on the fateful way that was later on to lead me 
into prison. 

Rejected with thanks, my poems very soon came back 
to Master Stark, who, in the extremest state of moral 
indignation, thundered out by the quarter-hour his rage 
and his contempt of the stupid scribbling rabble, but who 
could not alter the fact. If I assume to-day the oppo- 
site case, even if they had paid for my patchwork verse, 
still I could not have paid for a fourth of my mad 
purchase with the proceeds. 


XXVIII 


I must now come to Aunt Schwab, which is not pos- 
sible without a certain effort. In my domestic circle the 
mame is never uttered; I avoid it for my own sake, 
Father Stark and Marie out of regard for me. After 
all, she was own sister to my good and beloved mother. 
And when I think how she met her end, and what part 
I played in the chain of events that led to her death, 
I feel each time a wound in my own flesh, with which 
it is possible to live, strangely enough, in spite of its 
being incurable. 

The quaint little house she lived in was her prop- 
erty. The corner house, you know, between Ketzelohle 
and Heretic Hill. Her little rooms were handsomely fur- 
nished, only somewhat overcrowded with ancient art- 
objects which she bought and sold, or had kept as unre- 
deemed security. She was not only a connoisseur in such 
matters, but even had such a liking for one or the other 
object that with all her fondness for money it was not to 
be bought of her. 

To spend an evening with Aunt Schwab was not un- 
interesting, both on her own account and because of the 
people you could see going.in and out of her house. 
One could make studies of human nature there, and she 
herself had made them copiously. Aunt Schwab was 
shrewd, had experienced and seen much, and was per- 
haps better posted on the scandals of the province, from 
her own experience, than any other person in town, 
because high and low entrusted her from time to 
time with their confidences. For the best-known names 
of the nobility she evinced not the slightest re- 
spect, and I lost mine too when she would draw aside 
from this or that old family the ostentatious outward 
draperies they affected. My mother was a simple 
woman, but Aunt Schwab had a mobile mind and an 
active thirst for culture. She went to concerts and the 
theatre, and was well posted on the world of music and 
of actors, and even on politics. 

She was no stranger in still another world, though 
it is hard to determine whether she herself belonged 
in it or only touched the fringe of it occasionally. It 
was the light-shunning world of the crooks. She would 
often prove to me that thievery infested all classes. She 
would show me respected men in officers’ uniforms, of 
every military rank, when we were walking the streets 
together, and would maintain that if some one should 
trumpet out only the tenth part of what she knew about 
them, they would have to exchange the gleaming coat 
of the king for a very different uniform. She named 
distinguished ladies who were no whit less clever than 
the most artful shoplifters. Some who were married 
to the highest personages, mothers of well-reared chil- 
dren, had the greatest skill in causing diamonds to dis- 
appear unobtrusively in their suéde gloves, in their 
mouths, or elsewhere. “I much prefer,’ aunt would often 
say, “to have to do with real crooks than with folks of 
that stamp, who will not admit their rascality in the 
least. Robbers, forgers, embezzlers of trust-funds, 
countesses and baronesses that put into their own pockets 
half of the proceeds from the sales at their booths in 
charity bazaars, consider themselves none the less first 
and Jast as the noblest flower of the nation, and steadfastly 
feel themselves justified in looking down contemptuously 
upon their honest and decent fellow-men.’”’ Well, who 
knows how far Aunt Schwab was right? I think she 
knew these amateur crooks no less thoroughly than the 
professionals. These she certainly knew. I have proofs 
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of that which are written as it were with blood and iron 
into the history of my life. 

One of Aunt Schwab’s friends was police commissioner. 
She declared he had a screw loose, although she had 
lived on very intimate terms with him, as I believe, 
for ten years. I am convinced that he had helped her 
out of many a hole. Really, my aunt and probably the 
commissioner also belonged in a certain sense in the 
very group to which Aunt Schwab preferred the real 
crooks. Convinced without doubt of their civic righteous- 
ness, they nevertheless profited not infrequently by goods 
that had been criminally obtained. 

I have met at my aunt’s house private detectives, 
matrimonial agents, inventors of all sorts of patent 
articles, bankrupt characters of all sorts, theological 
candidates who had turned into procurers, officers who 
had degenerated into card-sharpers and been convicted, 
schoolmasters who had done time in prison on account 
of moral derelictions, and others besides. I have met there 
harlots who made upon me the impression of decent women, 
and decent women and daughters of good middle-class 
houses, who would sell themselves as prostitutes for money 
with which to pay for furs or a ball-dress, to be worn at 
a festival, let us say, given by the élite in honour of the 
crown prince, perhaps in the parliament building. 

Aunt Schwab, who with her keen understanding had 
seen through the glittering shell of our social conditions, 
and perceived the canker-worm at the heart of it, had 
thereby arrived at a sometimes terrifying open-minded- 
ness. In almost no respect would she deign to recog- 
nize accredited values as such. On the other hand, 
she could almost read off a man’s back his character 
and his debts. 

You said yourself, my good aunt, that you had scarcely 
ever in your life been deluded in this respect. Then I 
must have been your only delusion. At once your first 
and last one: for it was a delusion with a fatal issue 
for you. 

She, whose right hand did not trust her left, had con- 
ceived a positively criminal, boundless confidence in me; 
such a foolish, blind confidence that even then I was 
surprised at it and am astonished by it to this very day. 
How could I fall so low as to reward such confidence 
so atrociously ? GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


(Translated by Bayard Quincy Morgan.) 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


Comine back to the city, I see a striking example of our 
new style in housing. A new apartment-house of the 
rabbit-warren type—one of the sort described in adver- 
tisements as “elegant and commodious”—is going up near 
an old one, one that was built perhaps thirty years ago, 
or some such matter. I compared the number of stories, 
and was interested to find that the proportion runs seven 
to five; the new building runs seven stories to the old 
one’s five. This is economy with a vengeance, and it 
eloquently tells the tale of rising land-prices. One wonders 
how far this tendency will go, and whether, as the editors 
of the Freeman suggested the other day, it will become a 
factor in natural selection, and the survival of the fittest 
will be in favour of the short and fat. There may be 
something in this. I have long noticed how this tendency 
is reflected in furniture; even our upright pianos are being 
made incredibly short and squatty. 


A VAGRANT association of ideas brings back the memory 
of Lord Neaves and his delightful art as a parodist and 
writer of nonsense-verses. When the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest was first broached, Lord Neaves cleverly 
touched it up in verse, describing the process of natural 
selection as going on until— 


A deer with a neck that was longer by half 

Than the rest of the family’s (try not to laugh) 

By stretching and stretching became a giraffe; 
Which nobody can deny. 


The knack of doing this kind of thing in just this way, 
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seems to have disappeared, and our literature is the poorer 
for its loss. We have enough nonsense-verse, but it has 
not the same weight of critical scholarship behind it, 
and it has not the same accent of elegance and urbanity. 
When Epicureanism was brought out again into public 
notice, largely through the French Encyclopedists, Lord 
Neaves commented on it as follows: 


First, let us honour the atom, so lively, so wise and so 
small; 
The Atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, Lucretius 
and all. 
Let us damn with faint praise Bishop Butler, in whom 
many atoms combined 
To form that remarkable structure which it pleased 
him to call his mind. 
Last, praise we that noble body to which for the time 
we belong, 
Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has carried us 
ruthless along, 
The British Association, like Leviathan worshipped 
by Hobbes, 
Bright incarnation of wisdom, built up of our wit- 
less nobs; 
Which will carry on endless discussions till I and 
probably you 
Shall have melted in infinite azure; in fact, till all 
is blue. 
One of his verses has a considerable contemporaneous in- 
terest, owing to the revival by our Russian friends of cer- 
tain communistic doctrines. These came in for discussion 
in Lord Neaves’s day, and were, in part, attributed to 


Plato: 


There'll nothing be left 

When no property’s left 

To give meum and tuum their weight-o 
But when all’s a dead level, 
Starvation and revel 

Alike are excluded by Plato. 


These communist doctrines of Plato 

Have again come in fashion of late-o 

But the makers of money, 

The hoarders of money, ; 
Won’t be pleased with these prospects of Plato. 


By the same process of desultory association, these verses 
in turn bring Bret Harte to my mind. In issues of the 
Freeman that have reached me during the summer, I see 
that the Reviewer broaches the idea of looking over the 
field of American literature again and making a new 
critical estimate of certain figures. It strikes me that 
something might be done in this way with Harte. Prob- 
ably his place as a novelist and poet is pretty well estab- 
lished, and no more need be said about it. I do not, how- 
ever, remember seeing any adequate estimate of his gifts 
as a parodist, and if I am any judge of such matters, they 
were very remarkable. Slight though his product of 
parody was, Harte seems to me to have been a really 
great parodist, and therefore so much of the power of 
criticism as is needed to make a great parodist must have 
been his. It would be interesting and pleasant to go 
through his works and see whether there are any evi- 
dences of this power apparent in his novels and poems, 
and if so, to bring them out and examine them. 


But probably one should not be thinking about non- 
sense-verses and parodies when one is just back from 
participating in the elevated pursuits of a summer school. 
The Siasconset School of Opinion opened its doors last 
month on Nantucket Island, and partly out of curiosity, 
partly for a holiday, I spent a few days there. It was 
by far the best thing of its kind that I ever attended, and 
was in more than one respect a pleasant surprise to 
me. The insensate passion for organization and action 
was, as far as I could see, wholly absent. The session 
was not a protracted field-day for rival programmes and 
platforms, as I fully expected it would be. The doctrin- 
aire, by some miracle, ceased from troubling; the socialist, 
birth-controller, single-taxer, uplifter, gave blissful sur- 
cease from their nostrums. I hardly know what to make 
of this. I never expected to see the day when a couple 


of hundred Americans would show a greater collective 
interest in thinking about something than in doing some- 
thing or organizing something. I knew, of course, that 
it would happen some day, but did not look for it in my 
time; yet that was what took place, and I am still wonder- 
ing whether it was an accident or a portent. If the lat- 
ter, one may well believe that things are looking up. 


ONE notices a world of interesting and delightful things 
in Nantucket, and perhaps I shall write of some of them 
later; but now the enervating September weather of New 
York will not let one spunk up to anything more serious 
than Lord Neaves’s nonsense-rhymes. One thing, how- 
ever, occurs to me. I am no great friend of censorships, 
but there is in Nantucket a manufacturer of tourist’s post 
cards to whom I believe, if I had my way, I should give 
a monopoly of that business for the whole country. His 
post cards are a product of good art, the only such that I 
ever saw; as a rule, the tourist’s post card is execrable. I 
would mention this benefactor’s name if I could remem- 
ber it; however I think he is the only person on the island 
who deals in post cards, so one can not miss him. 


JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


**MASSE-MENSCH.” 
“Massk-MENscuH”’ is a strange and powerful tragedy, 
half dream and half reality, in which is pictured the 
conflict of Masse, the masses, against Mensch, the in- 
dividual, of violent revolution against passive strike. 
it is a piteous plea for the sacredness of human life 
and the guilt of the State or the revolution that de- 
stroys life. Because it was written by Ernst Toller, 
the Communist leader, who wrote it while in a Munich 
jail serving a twenty-year sentence for his part as 
Minister of Justice in the Red rebellion which followed 
the assassination of Kurt Eisner by the reactionaries, 
“Masse-Mensch” is pretty generally taboo in German 
theatres. In the first six months after its premiére at 
the Berlin Volksbithne (29 September, 1921) it was 
played seventy times, a great number of performances 
in repertoire. But upon its production in Nuremberg, 
riots interrupted the first performance, and it was 
never repeated. 

To the significance of the play itself—a play which 
the proletarian Volksbiithne flings in the face of a 
Germany where monarchists and republicans, socialists 
and communists, State and cabals, murder with almost 
equal recklessness—there is added a truly remarkable 
type and quality of production. This bears a certain 
relation to the work of Jessner at the State Schauspiel- 
haus—where by the way, Jurgen Fehling, the director 
of “Masse-Mensch,” is now to be employed. It is 
absolutely free of realism and representation—as all 
expressionist production must be. It reduces setting 
to less than symbol, to what is hardly more than a con- 
venient platform for the actor. It uses light arbitrarily. 

“Masse-Mensch” is a piece in seven scenes. The 
first, third, fifth and seventh are actual; the others are 
dream-pictures. In the first scene Toller’s stage- 
directions call for “the rear room of a workingmen’s 
meeting-hall. On the whitewashed walls, portraits of 
leaders of the people and photographs of union dele- 
gates. In the centre, a heavy table, at which a woman 
and two workingmen are seated.” The stage-directions 
for the second scene, or first dream-picture, read: 
“Indicated : The hall of a stock exchange. At the desk, 
a clerk; about him, bankers and brokers.” 

The playwright felt keenly the possibilities of the 
modern, subjective methods of production, or he would 
not have used the word, “indicated.” He did not feel 
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them clearly enough, however, to risk their application 
to more than the dream-pictures. But, taking “in- 
dicated”’ as a key-word, Fehling has boldly ventured to 
apply abstract, expressionist methods to the whole of 
this thoroughly expressionist play. In the first scene, 
for instance, as one sees it at the Volksbtihne, there 
is no hall, there is no desk, there are no portraits. 
Upon this platform, spotted out with three shafts of 
light, are the two men and the woman in the taut atti- 
tudes of wrestlers as they clasp hands, the woman in 
the middle. For the dream-scene, the stage is again in 
black curtains, which are occasionally opened at the 
rear to show a clerk on an impossibly high stool, writ- 
ing on an impossibly high desk, almost in silhouette 
against the yellow-lighted dome. A few steps lead 
down into the darkness of the front stage. Fehling 
and his stage-designer, Hans Strohbach, pursue the 
same general method in the succeeding scenes. The 
“real” episodes are set in black curtains and with 
steps of one sort or another; they are lighted by 
obvious beams of light; and they are given no more 
colour than that which shows in the woman’s severe blue 
dress and in the one glimpse of the yellow dome. The 
dream-pictures are most elaborately staged, though by 
the standards of our productions they seem quite bare. 
Curiously enough, the scenes of reality are more 
expressionistic, considering their purpose, than the 
dream-pictures. Reality is represented by abstract 
plastic shapes, harsh, and harshly lighted. Dream- 
land is sometimes painted and shaped in the slightly 
decorative spirit of expressionism, and it is lighted 
with beauty and atmosphere. 

The effective arrangement of Strohbach’s scenes, 
and the powerful use which Fehling makes of them 
give distinction to the physical side of this production. 
Spiritually it is even more distinguished because of 
the understanding with which Fehling interprets the 
play, and the brilliance with which he handles, not only 
the individual acting, but a chorus of united voices, 
which through the many scenes speaks with an 
extraordinary clarity and emotion. 

From the beginning of the first scene, the actors 
_ strike the note of intensity and conviction, both as 
players and as characters, which they carry through 
the whole performance. Mary Dietrich, once of Rein- 
hardt’s company, plays superbly the woman protagonist 
of the strike and of humanity. From the moment when 
her husband comes to her in the name of love to ask 
her to give up the leadership of the strike, which is 
to begin the next day, Dietrich drives with such 
furious precision at the meaning of this woman that 
she stands out immediately as a sort of Christ-figure. 
In the beginning she must give up all; she must leave 
home and love, to follow her call. In the end she must 
go to the scaffold rejecting all means of escape. It is 
one of the distinctions of this play, as well as of Diet- 
rich’s playing, that this reference to Christ is so beauti- 
ful and so sure, yet so reticent. 

The second scene, the dream-picture of a stock 
exchange, is a foreboding and dread satire. The 
bankers and brokers bid for human souls in the war 
that is under way, and make plans for an international 
corporation which, posing as a founder of homes for 
convalescent soldiers, will open brothels for the 
troops. The woman appears in her dream, and makes 
a vain appeal to the humanity of these men. The 
bankers hear only the announcement of a mine-accident 
and plan a benefit-dance, beginning with a fox-trot by 
the brokers around the stage. 

The third scene is the labour-meeting at which a 
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decision is to be taken on action to stop the making 
of munitions and end the war. Here again, Fehling 
throws the author’s realistic stage-directions overboard 
(much, be it said, to the author’s satisfaction). In- 
stead of a hall, there is again blackness, emptiness. 
Out of the emptiness speaks a marvellous choral voice, 
the voice of the masses, measured, vibrant, intense: 

Wir ewig eingekeilt 

In Schluchten steiler Hauser, 

Wir preisgegeben, 

Der Mechantk hohnischer Systeme. 

Wir antlitzlos in Nacht der Tranen. 

Wir ewig losgelost von Miittern, 

Aus Tiefen der Fabriken rufen wir: 

Wann werden Liebe wir leben? 

Wann werden Werk wir wirken? 

Wann wird Erlésung uns? 

Nothing like this voice, coming out of a darkness in 
which faces vaguely begin to hover, has been imagined, 
much less attempted, in our theatre. The lights rise— 
or it would be more accurate to say, shoot down—upon 
the men and women workers standing in an irregular 
lozenge shape upon steep steps, which spread to the 
curtains at each side. Out of this crowd, in chorus 
and singly, come pleas for action, and visions of suffer- 
ing which sweep the audience with emotion. The 
woman cries for a strike against war and against capi- 
tal. Behind her rises The Nameless One, the bastard 
of War, to cry for armed revolt. His passion sweeps 
the masses, and the woman submits. 

The fourth scene, another dream-picture, envisages 
her fears for the course of the revolution, her intuition 
that it will only breed a new violence, the violence of 
the proletariat. Below great, crooked, towering walls, 
guards hang over green lanterns. They sing ribald 
songs of their miseries. The Nameless One enters 
and, standing in the middle, plays wildly on a concer- 
tina, while the guards and the condemned dance the 
dance of death about him. The sky lights up in sud- 
den, pulsing crimson; light floods down over the 
moving figures in waves that throb with the music. 
Among the condemned is the husband of the woman. 
She tries to save him, as she would save all men from 
violence. Her pleas are useless. She stands with him 
before the firing-squad as the curtain falls. 

The fifth scene, the tremendous scene of the play 
and the production, is the rally at the workers’ head- 
quarters in the face of defeat. The stage is again 
boxed in black. There are steps like the corner of a 
pyramid rising up to the right of the audience. Upon 
these steps gather the working people. One sees a 
host, affrighted and cowering, in the twenty-four men 
and women who stagger upon the steps singing “La 
Marseillaise.” As they sway, locked together hand 
in hand, like men on a sinking ship, and the song 
mounts up against the distant rattle of machine guns, 
the cold sweat of desperate excitement comes over the 
audience that fills the Volksbiithne—over comfortable, 
purse-proud Americans as much as over the men in 
this audience who have fought in the streets of Ber- 
lin during the communist rebellions. Suddenly there 
is a louder rattle of arms. The noise sweeps through 
the air. It drives into the souls of the huddling men 
and women. They collapse, go down, fall in a tangled 
heap. The curtains at the left loop up suddenly. 
There in the gap against the dusty yellow sky stand the 
soldiers. They arrest the woman, the woman whom 
the rebels were about to condemn for her opposition 
to their slaughter. 

The sixth scene is a dream-picture of the woman in 
prison. There is a void; a misty, swimming emptiness. 
Upon a platform stands the woman’s cell, a scarlet 
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cage in which she can only kneel. About her stand 
guards, bankers, the ghosts of dead enemies. They 
accuse her. She answers. At last out of the void rise 
the shapes of the masses, the imprisoned masses who 
have been betrayed by violence, and by the woman who 
deserted them and cast her lot with violence. They 
move in a great circle of towering shadows that seem 
to hang in the emptiness of the sky, as they pass across 
the dome at the back of the stage. The guilt of the 
masses, the guilt of the individual, the guilt of the 
woman—they have filled the air with incrimination. 
The figures of the imprisoned masses stop-suddenly in 
their round. They raise their arms. They cry: “We 
accuse !” 

There is only the final scene left. It is in her cell. 
Again the black curtains; some narrow steps. The 
husband comes to bring her freedom. The Nameless 
One also, with a plan of escape through murdering the 
guards. She rejects both. She rejects the priest accus- 
ing men of primeval sin. She goes to her death. As 
she goes, two women prisoners sneak out into the 
light—to divide the clothes of this new Christ. 

Schuldig! Guilty! Guilty! The word echoes through 
the play, echoes in the auditorium of the Volksbuhne. 
All are guilty. All are sick with guilt; and none more 
than these sufferers in the slums of Berlin who must 
go to the theatre to see in black curtains the picture of 
their guilt. Berlin is in purgatory; and Berlin goes to 
“Masse-Mensch.” Before this play sit hundreds of 
quite ordinary men, who have only to hear some ,word 
shouted at them with the passion of this play to leave 
the slow and loved routine of homes and to lie again 
behind sandbags on Unter den Linden. All this is a 
strange, terrible, and sweet thing to feel as one sits 
looking at the purgatory of those black curtains. 

KENNETH Maccowan. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE REVIEWER. 
Sirs: Apropos the Reviewer’s remarks in the issue of the 
Freeman for 6 September, and, I may add, notwithstanding 
his expressed intention of not proceeding to develop in 
any significant way the idea which his remarks there set 
forth, I am taking the liberty of bringing to his attention the 
following passage from Channing’s “History of the United 
States,” vol. v., p. 91; Macmillan. The author, after discuss- 
ing the rise of the factories and the accompanying movement 
of farmer boys and girls to the cities, goes on to say: 

“It is interesting to consider for the moment the relation 
of literary and scientific activity to density of population. 
This has been worked out by several investigators with some- 
what different results as to details, but in general the agree- 
ment is remarkable. From one of these estimates it appears 
that of 978 Americans born before 1851 who achieved distinc- 
tion in letters, no fewer than 803 were born in the Middle 
States and New England. Also, it may be remarked how 
persistently men of literary and scientific attainments reside 
in the largest cities they find there the greatest 
chance for the exercise of their talents.” 

The names of the important investigators cited are: Edwin 
L. Clark: “American Men of Letters; their Nature and Nur- 
ture,” 57, in Columbia University “Studies in History,” vol. 
lxxii; George R. Davies: “Statistical Study in the Influence 
of Environment,” in Quarterly Journal of the University of 
North Dakota, iv, 232; James McKeen Cattell: “Statistical 
Study of American Men of Science,” in the appendix to the 
second edition of his “American Men of Science, a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary” (N. Y. 1910), pp. 537-596. 

I am, etc., 


Syracuse, New York. 


P. T. FENN, JUN. 


UNCLE SAM, AUCTIONEER. 
Stes: Scientific merchandizing has accustomed us to many 
atrocities in the way of snappy sales-lingo, of which the 
following is no mean example: 
“Something more than profits—it goes without saying that 


buyers at sales get bargains. That’s proved by the fact 
that virtually all the - customers come back for more. 

“But what can account for the popularity of auctions over 
all other methods of sale? 

“Some buyers declare it’s the democratic spirit that prevails 
at every —— auction they like to rub elbows with 
their fellows and see their business through the other man’s 
eyes. 

“Others find the bidding alluring—they enjoy the tense 
situations that get them right out on the edges of their seats 
when the big fellows are fighting for quantity lots that will 
mean the difference between profit and loss on a year’s 
business. 

“Whatever your type, you'll like the atmosphere, that 
‘something more than profits,’ about a auction. And here’s 
a three-way opportunity for you to get away from your desk 
and spend a profitable and enjoyable time at these auctions.” 

Could a Coney Island barker do it better? Is there, even 
in the department stores, an expert advertiser whose silver 
tongue resounds more alluringly? For the dashes in the 
above quotation, substitute, “War Department” or “Govern- 
ment,” and you have the “selling-talk” which graced the 
advertising-columns of the New York newspapers about a 
week ago. 

What are these bargains that are to be knocked down? 
At Boston, on 28 September, among other trifles left over, 
four years after the armistice, were ‘3,796,397 yards web- 
bing, O. D., 34 in. to 5%4 in.; 2,677,613 tubes sutures; 8,000,000 
hooks, snap, % in. to I in.; 6,500,000 loops, strap, brass, 
bronze finish; 807,504 gauze wipes, 4x4 in. to 9xQ in.” 
These are only a few of the twenty-six items listed, and 
they “are only indications of the various kinds of com- 
modities offered” to the public that has already paid through 
the nose for these goods. At New Orleans, on 26 September, 
one may bid for “233,305 brushes—hair, shaving, tooth,” but 
for only ‘54,713  combs—medium, pocket.’ Happily the 
Quartermaster’s Department was open-minded on the subject 
of razors, for the 46,290 include old style as well as safety. 
Just who is ready to pay a good price for “403,869 tents, 
shelter half” unless it be the British in their crusade against 
the Turks, I do not know, but if this be read by anyone who 
has been lying awake o’nights wondering where he can pick 
up a few carloads of tents, I recommend him to the War 
Department’s auction at Norfolk, Virginia, on 29 September. 
At the same place, and at the same time he may be able to 
pick up cheaply “243,784 Ibs. rope, Manila and hemp; 143,001 
first-aid packets, metal; 172,362 undershirts; 118,560 prs. 
stock’gs, wool, heavy” and “12,170 padlocks, brass, self-lock- 
ing” for which I could suggest a first-rate use. 

It pays to advertise; perhaps the Government has been 
holding this stuff back so as to give manufacturers a chance 
to get rid of big stocks at the high prices that prevailed for 
the period following the war. On the other hand, who knows 
but that these materials may be nice, fresh stuff only recently 
delivered on war-contracts, to be sold to the public at about 
the same percentage of cost as the recent bagful of wooden 
ships for which an idealistic nation paid $300 million and got 
$750,000: Les affaires sont les affaires! and Hoch! pre- 
paredness. I am, etc., Po Tas 


THE DASE OF THE “EV ETLE ENGLANDERSS « 
Sirs: You did well to deprecate the Kipling-Sheridan-JV orld 
claptrap, though what you said so appropriately would have 
been better said not at all—with that much less advertising 
to a tawdry newspaper-stunt. The editor of the l’orld gave 
the show away in his attempt to support his correspondent 
against her victim’s repudiation, when he wrote that of course 
every one knew these were Kipling’s sentiments and that the 
man was a boor and no friend of America. That being the 
case, why then all this “featuring” of tea-table tattle, as 
though the fellow had been trapped into revealing a secret 
grudge, with such laboured thumping up of “replies” and 
“comment” from this and that nonentity? This is what 
passes for “newspaper-enterprise,” and you fell for it 
to the extent of three editorial paragraphs which might have 
been more usefully employed. . . . 

I can not help regretting that you did not give at least one 
of those three paragraphs to another Englishman who disliked 
America as heartily as Kipling, and with more reason, and 
did not fear to put his signature under his feelings. 

It was ironically fitting that the final silence should have 
come upon Wilfrid Scawen Blunt in the midst of this recent 
din. For Blunt was the last and finest of the “little England- 
ers,” and long before he died, the imperialists had ceased to 
fear attack from that quarter. He, too, lived in Sussex and 
he loved England as much as any other; but he hated the 
Empire. 
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“The British Empire,” wrote Blunt (“My Diaries,” 9 Jan. 
1896), “is the great engine of evil for the weak races now 
existing in the world—not that we are worse than the French 
or Italians or Americans—indeed, we are less actively destruc- 
tive, but we do it over a far wider area and more success- 
fully. I should be delighted to see England stripped of her 
whole foreign possessions. We were better off and more 
respected in Queen Elizabeth’s time—the ‘spacious days’ when 
we had not a stick of territory outside the British Islands— 
than now, and infinitely more respectable. The gangrene of 
colonial rowdyism is infecting us, and the habit of repressing 
liberty in weak nations is endangering our own. I should be 
glad to see the end.” 

_In 1888, after his adventure in Irish affairs, Blunt re- 
nounced public life and gave himself up to the breeding of 
Arab horses and the writing of verses, with occasional visits 
to Egypt, interspersed with quiet sedition at home and abroad. 

“My ‘unpatriotic’ vagaries, for such they were looked upon, 
had estranged me from most of my personal friends, my 
blood relations and those I loved best; nor could I content 
myself with my new political acquaintances or, with the strong 
instinct I had of the claims of kinship, shift my heart at 
once to a new hold and break permanently with the society 
in which I had been bred. All my relations and nearly all 
my intimate friends were in the Tory camp, and I had no 
natural footing in any other.” (“Diaries,” page I.) 

He had gone to jail for speaking in defence of Ireland and 
upon his return to his English estate was “shocked by the in- 
congruity of being met at my door . . . by a deputation con- 
sisting of three Irish M. P.’s and Langridge, our local cobbler 
and only Radical.” 

He survived the realization of his worst fears. 
cember, 1900, he wrote: 

“The old century is very nearly out, and leaves the world 
in a pretty pass, and the British Empire is playing the devil in 
it as never an empire before on so large a scale. We may 
live to see its fall. All the nations of Europe are making 
the same hell upon earth in China, massacring and pillaging 
and raping in the captured cities as outrageously as in the 
Middle Ages. The Emperor of Germany gives the word for 
slaughter and the Pope looks on and approves. In South 
Africa our troops are burning farms under Kitchener’s com- 
mand, and the Queen and the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the bench of bishops thank God publicly and vote money 
for the work. The Americans are spending fifty millions a 
year on slaughtering the Filipinos; the King of the Belgians 
has invested his whole fortune on the Congo, where he is 
brutalizing the Negroes to fill his pockets. The whole white 
race is revelling openly in violence, as though it had never 
pretended to be Christian. God’s equal curse be on them all! 
So ends the famous nineteenth century into which we were 
so proud to have been born.” 

The Spanish-American war alarmed him: “I hope Spain 
may be able to hold her own, not that Cuban independence 
lacks my sympathy, but because between Spain and the United 
States I am obliged to be on the side of the older and more 
barbarous country. The Yankees, as the coming race of the 
world, would be worse even than ourselves.” (‘‘Diaries,”’ 31 
March, 1808.) 

EF am, etc, 


Nyack, New York. 


On 22 De- 


MICHAEL FINEGAN. 


BOOKS. 
“SINCE CEZANNE.” 


“SINCE CEZANNE” is a striking title for a book at 
this time. What we still call the new movement in 
painting—the movement which found its inspiration 
in the experiments of the “hermit of Aix”—is now a 
full generation old. It is doubtless still too early for 
anything like a measured appraisal of the period 
through which we have been passing. Nevertheless, 
the new movement has undergone its baptism of fire, 
it has passed through its primary phase of experiment 
and emerges. Now there has fallen upon it, as upon 
nearly all other post-war activities, a perceptible mo- 
ment of pause. It is a time of stock-taking and 
reconnaissance. Just where, after all the fanfare and 
the disputation, do we stand? What is perhaps even 
more important—where do we go from here? 


1“Since Cézanne.” New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Clive Bell, 
Co.) $2.50. ; 


There is no more exhilarating cicerone than Mr. 
Clive Bell for an expedition that takes these ques- 
tions as its starting-point. Mr. Bell is, in a very 
definite way, the prophet of the new movement to 
the present English-speaking generation. When his 
book “Art” came out in 1914, it became almost at 
once the bible of all those who were eager to aid or 
follow that movement, and were not quite certain 
how to go about it. It is not only an intelligent book, 


' well written and showing acute sensibility in every line; 


it has the added advantage of presenting the world with 
a complete esthetic. 

Where others were chiefly concerned with the new- 
ness of the post-Cézanne painting and sculpture, Mr. 
Bell waved a gay and cultivated hand towards the 
ages in general. Behold, said he, art is no travelling 
mountebank, wayward and variable, who follows the 
sweating course of human permutations. Art is her- 
self, divine and unchangeable, the same yesterday, 
to-day, to-morrow. The stronger of her votaries 
from time to time discover neglected aspects of her 
loveliness. But art herself remains, sacrosanct and 
aloof; and the sole touchstone of her validity is sig- 
nificant form, Just what constitutes significant form 
Mr. Bell was, of course, far too clever to reduce to 
anything so inflexible as a formula; but he was em- 
phatic in declaring that the new movement possessed 
it in abundance, that it had rescued it from a long and 
dismal exile. 

Now, certainly few things could be more service- 
able than to point out, as Mr. Bell thus did, and as he 
has since done upon every possible occasion, that the 
essential tradition of art is a continuing tradition, 
and that it has nothing to do with the conventions with 
which unimaginative people are fond of confusing it. 
Certainly few things would seem more worthy of 
reiteration than the obvious truth that the worth of a 
picture inheres solely in its plastic affirmations. 
Whether the resultant doctrine of the philosophy of 
form may serve as a sufficing sort of carryall for the 
art of the centuries is, however, an entirely different 
question. 

In his new book, Mr. Bell includes a very inter- 
esting paper on “The Artistic Problem.” He defines 
it as “the problem of making a match between an 
emotional experience and a form that has been con- 
ceived but not created.” The nature and fact of the 
object which inspired the emotion thereupon drop 
completely out of Mr. Bell’s considerations. The 
selected form may partake of that object’s structure, 
or it may not. The circumstance becomes supremely 
irrelevant. “A work of art,” says he, “is an object 
beautiful, or significant, in itself, nowise dependent for 
its value upon the outside world, capable by itself of 
provoking in us that emotion we call zsthetic.” 

This is, of course, the very quintessence of the 
subjective attitude. It makes, with the elaboration 
with which Mr. Bell surrounds it, for the isolation of 
the esthetic emotion from all other human emotions 
in a manner which no psychologist or scientist has 
ever been able to achieve. It leads straight off into 
an atmosphere of rarified transcendentalism, wherein 
subtle nuances and minute gradations move in an eerie 
half-light and murmur sensuous nothings to nerves 
of a highly specialized shape and texture. To discuss 
the possible soundness or unsoundness of this atti- 
tude is to discuss the whole question of esthetics, as 
well as that of the nature of man and the general 
purport and character of life itself. These are sub- 
jects which one may perhaps be excused from settling 
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definitively in the space of a short paper; but they are 
not subjects which may be passed over entirely in any 
consideration of Mr. Bell, because this root-feeling 
of his is a thing which permeates and points the 
direction of his every utterance on the subject 
of art. 

One may have a taste for absolutism and kingdoms 
of heaven and sensation made delicately recondite, 
and accept his view as the most complete of inspired 
revelations. One may look on the life-process in a 
somewhat different way, and regard his position as an 
overwrought form of voluptuous fatuity. But in either 
case, in reading Mr. Bell one should bear the fact of 
this attitude of his constantly in mind, and remember 
that it is by its light that he is always speaking. 

Once this is recognized, however, with all that it 
connotes, one may disagree with his larger conclusions 
and still pay tribute to the sensitiveness and acuteness 
that inspire them. For whatever else he may be, Mr. 
Bell is never “sloppy,” either in observation or utter- 
ance. He may talk deprecatingly of the “tiresome 
agitation and emphasis of Rodin.” He may dismiss 
the art of Forain with a weary gesture because of its 
anecdotic content; but this does not mean that he has 
failed to realize any of the plastice excellencies which 
Forain’s art embodies. Mr. Bell never quite overlooks 
anything; this is, perhaps, one of the chief reasons 
why, despite the many objections that may be raised 
against him, he remains one of the few present-day 
critics of importance. 

His present book is made up of twenty separate 
essays, most of which have been previously published 
in magazines. The title-piece is, of course, influenced 
strongly by the fact that Mr. Bell has been so em- 
phatically a special pleader for all varieties of the new 
movement, but it is an admirably lucid exposition of 
the movement itself. As Mr. Bell points out, during 
the last two decades the predominant influence among 
painters has been the influence of theory. In the light 
of this fact, he roughly divides the moderns into the 
two main classes of “temperamental” and “doctri- 
naire.” The two predominant trends of the Cézanne 
influence he defines as towards “distortion” and 
“directness.” It might be illuminating to examine the 
quality of the impulses that have gone into these 
trends; but such mundane work is, naturally, not for 
Mr. Bell. Instead he passes rapidly among the com- 
pany of contemporary painters, critically appraises 
each, drops many acute and a few astounding remarks, 
and caps all with the observation that now, as 
the movement “is passing out of its first into the 
second phase,” the tendency is towards a new and 
richer form of humanism. 

It is all done with remarkable expertness and as- 
surance; and if it does not tell one as much as one 
might like to know about why the new movement 
stands where it does, it at least tells with as nice 
exactitude as may be where it does stand. This 
sort of chronological survey is, though, in the cir- 
cumstances, hardly the thing to afford Mr. Bell’s 
talents their widest scope, and the greater richness 
of the book lies decidedly in the essays that follow. 
No vagrant doubts concerning the wisdom of the ulti- 
mates in which Mr. Bell likes to deal can for an in- 
stant diminish appreciation of the abundance of this 
richness. The field upon which he enters here is a 
wide one, and the deftness and delicacy of perception 
with which he picks his way across it are matters for 
constant delight. Some of the best work of his career 
finds its way into this collection as a result. 


The concluding paper, “Plus de Jass,” remains 
particularly in mind; the best analysis of the re- 
cent “craze” that one can recall. The essay on 
“Standards,” which wanders far from any pretence 
at zsthetic detachment, is a fine example of plain 
speaking, and in “Order and Authority” there is con- 


| tained what is perhaps the happiest exploration 


into the nature of the French spirit that has found 
expression in the English tongue since the war—an ex- 
ploration instinct with feeling for the charm, the 
grace, the sanity of French life, and unsparing in its 
revelation of how great is the price that is paid for 
these things. There is also some unusually nimble 
writing that deals directly with painters. Here again, 
one should not allow any little differences with Mr. 
Bell over final conclusions to obscure recognition of 
the precision of his observations on any plastic mani- 
festation, The eight pages on “Matisse and Picasso” 
in this volume make up a brilliant, penetrating piece 
of interpretative criticism. The paper on Renoir of- 
fers a gratifying tribute to the greatest painter 
of these latter years; and though the work of Bon- 
nard lies somewhat outside the orbit of Mr. Bell’s 
most valiant championing, the obeisance that he makes 
to this exquisite artist is a charming one. 

These are not little things. Indeed, in a day when 
vulgarity so complacently holds the centre of the stage, 
perhaps it is a trifle idle to question too deeply into 
the implications of Mr. Bell’s hedonism. At all 
events, he maintains what is probably the surest in- 
dication of the truly civilized man, an unblenchingly 
critical attitude in the face of life. One can not but 
be grateful to a writer who is never a neutral, the 
constant burden of whose utterances to an easily be- 
guiled world is a reminder that “the best is not good 
enough.” Louts Baury. 


THE NEGRO CHURCH. 

IF it were not a church, we should be dissolved in amaze- 
ment at the organizing ability of American Negroes who 
have built, in slavery and in fifty years of freedom, an 
institution with four million members and six million 
guests, in 40,000 centres, worth $60 million and admin- 
istered by 200,000 leaders. One can imagine the toil and 
turmoil, the spiritual writhings, the bitter disappointments 
and intense triumphs that have attended this remarkable 
growth. Back beyond the staid and lofty beauty of Cal- 
vary Baptist of Norfolk, Virginia, or the spacious effi- 
ciency of St. John’s Methodist of Cleveland, Ohio, one 
can descry the red flame of the African witch-doctor and 
the sombre, moon-lit sacrifice of Voodoo priests wild with 
song. By what paths have slaves and cowering freedmen 
walked from that to this, and what does it mean for the 
coming day? 

Those who would study this thrilling fairy tale of 
social history will not read Mr. Woodson, for his book 
has nothing to do with it. Mr. Woodson is a monograph- 
ist of the strict Harvard dryasdust school. He has now 
been for six years the editor, publisher, author and almost 
sole supporter of a most accurate and faithful Journal 
of Negro History which is not more unreadable than such 
publications usually are among white folk. In this way 
Mr. Woodson has collected and carefully catalogued and 
pigeon-holed an enormous number of facts concerning 
American Negro history. These facts he is now mar- 
shalling, grouping and issuing in book form under yari- 
ous titles: “The Education of the Negro,” “A Century 
of Negro Migration,’ “Early Negro Education in West 
Virginia,” “The Negro in Our History” and now “The 
Negro Church.”* This rapid issuing of books at the 
rate of one a year during the last four years has not im- 
proved their finish and readableness, but the present book 
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sins beyond this; it does not really touch at all upon its 
true subject. It is full of interesting, even apposite facts, 
set forth in careful, almost painful detail. Its very erudi- 
tion (it records “an extensive examination” of the cor- 
respondence of West Indian Methodist missionaries from 
1760 to 1833!) makes one eager for the result that should 
follow and does not. Here are the trees all elegantly 
catalogued and named and even their limbs counted, if 
not their leaves; but of the forest, the great dim, green 
and golden forest with its whispers and sighs and storms, 
with its soul, in short—of this there is never a word. 
Perhaps after all, history can not be written. I speak 
as one who has failed. Mr. Woodson has the main as- 
certainable facts of Negro church-history all neatly dock- 
eted in his volume and arranged in order. Everything is 
there, except the church; except the inner spirit and mo- 
tive of that marvellous faith and unreason which made a 
million black folk on the shores of exile dance and scream 
and shout the Sorrow Song; which raised from smoking 
entrails the witch-figure of that old black preacher, whose 
trembling hands built a spiritual State within a State, 
guarded,and groomed it and made it spawn a new free- 
dom for a world-old race, made it build and guide, shelter 
and teach, lead and train a people. The Negro church is 
the mighty central fact of American Negro history. It is 
independent, unique and Negro throwgh and through, 
despite all imitation. It is a great, an astonishing, a con- 
tradictory social triumph with its feet in the African 
jungle and its head in Heaven. Of all this Mr. Woodson 
not only says nothing but understands nothing. He has 
set down instead a catalogue of well-authenticated truths. 
Mr. Woodson might properly contend that of all Amer- 
ican questions the one most demanding fact rather than 
fancy is that of the American Negro. (Quite true, and 
Mr. Woodson’s services as a fact-finder are invaluable. 
But let us call his findings fact, source-stuff, raw, material, 
and not history. W. E. BureHarpr DuBots. 


IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 

THOUGH not important in substance, Mr. Longfellow’s 
book of reminiscences * contrives to justify itself because 
of its brevity and its lightness of touch. Realizing that 
the best of old New England has by this time been re- 
corded by those who lived a little earlier, the author of 
these decidedly random memories modestly promises noth- 
ing more than a few hours’ amusement, and so disarms 
the critic. One is, indeed, inclined to say: You have not 
only amused us, but delighted us, with your recollections 
of one of the finest epochs in American culture and with 
your frank, simple, genuine self. Of Mr. Longfellow, 
doomed all his days to be “the son of the poet,” the reader 
retains the pleasantest impression. Beginning with 
Craigie House and his father’s many friends and ac- 
quaintances, the writer leaves his own early life relatively 
obscure, but tells us a little more of the period in which 
he was finding himself. His ambition to be a profes- 
sional soldier was frustrated by his father; he went to 
Harvard, of course, but to the Lawrence Scientific 
School, not the College, and prepared for engineering— 
only to become, in the end, an artist of distinction! He 
was too young to serve in the war of ’61, which mutters 
dismally in this as in ‘all other autobiographies of the 
period. From the war to the end of the book, most of the 
chapters deal with his career as an artist and his Eu- 
ropean travels. 

The best of the book consists in the many anecdotal 
accounts of the prominent persons whom he came to know 
at his father’s house in Cambridge and at the cottage in 
Nahant. There was Sumner who, when sea-sick, swal- 
lowed a bowl of beef gravy thinking it was soup, to the 
privation of the other diners and his own discomfiture. 
There was Emmanuel Scherb, a German poet with hair 
like Liszt’s, who was detected in bounty-jumping in the 
war and was relieved by his fellow-poet Longfellow. There 
was the Swiss scientist Agassiz, with his boundless en- 
thusiasm, his contagious laugh, and his anti-Darwinian 
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rages. There was Longfellow’s successor Lowell, who is 
here pictured as sensitive, shy, jealous, and given to say- 
ing sharp things and doing gauche things. There was the 
sweet, gentle Norton, who conceived art as ending with 
the Renaissance and accordingly apologized for owning 
a Corot. There was Sophocles, the Greek professor with 
the piercing black eyes, who was said to live in a single 
room and cook his own meals, for the sake of his mother 
in Greece. Then there was Szerdehaly, who had fought 
under Kossuth and could describe all of Napoleon’s bat- 
tles; and Luigi Monti, a Sicilian political exile who 
taught Italian in the college under Longfellow; and the 
publisher Fields, whose wife, when a crumb lodged in 
his ample beard at table, would say, “Jamie, dear, there is 
a gazelle in the garden.’ There was Dickens, with his 
red plush waistcoat and loud watch-chain, “somehow not 
quite a gentleman”; and Audrey de Vere, the Irish poet, 
with his sealskin waistcoat; and Trollope, and Bret 
Harte, and Henry James, sen., with his two sons, and Dr. 
Holmes, “the dear little man,” and Sarah Bernhardt, and 
Ole Bull, and Booth, and Salvini, and everybody else, in- 
cluding the Prince of Wales who became Edward VII. 
Whatever the provincialities of those days, romantic New 
England breathed air as large as America has yet en- 
joyed. 

In good stories and bright sayings the book abounds. 
One story must suffice for all: 


On some occasion, either the laying of the corner stone of 
Bunker Hill Monument or some subsequent oration on Bunker 
Hill Day, Mr. Everett, who never neglected any possible point 
that might be made, carefully sought out an old survivor of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and invited him to sit on the platform 
during the oration. He also requested him to rise at a certain 
passage where he spoke of the few remaining soldiers who had 
taken part in the action. Much to the old veteran’s astonish- 
ment, however, when Mr. Everett had come to that part of the 
address and he had risen according to instruction, Mr. Everett 
suddenly turned upon him and in thunder tones exclaimed, ‘Sit 
down! Sit down! It is fitter that we should stand,’ where- 
upon the old man, much perplexed, sat down, but the point had 
been made amid great applause. 


Of the wits of those days, Dan Curtis will serve as 
example: 


At the time they were living there [in Venice], Don Carlos, 
the pretender to the throne of Spain, was living on the oppo- 
site side of the Grand Canal. On one very hot summer day, 
Mr. Curtis and some friends were going down the canal in 
their gondola and espied Don Carlos and friends sitting on 
their balcony, evidently very hot. Mr. Curtis immediately said, 
‘Look at Don Carlos and his friends conspiring at every pore.’ 
Once at the opera there was a party of Russians in a near-by 
box; one of the ladies wore a very décolletée dress, and Mr. 
Curtis was asked if he knew who she was. He said that she 
must be the Princess Chimezoff, née Orloff. 


NorMAN FOERSTER. 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER. 

AccorDING to the Chestertonian canon, he who writes 
of a past day should do so with an eye on his own: when 
one is critizing the fourteenth century, one should make 
one’s book a criticism of the twentieth too. If Professor 
Coulton’s new edition of his valuable work on Chaucer and 
his times’ does not quite do this, it yet gives us a rather 
fuller measure of Chaucer’s England than of England’s 
Chaucer. Nor is it altogether without its bearings on 
recent events and current conditions. The significant 
point, after all, is that between his second edition and his 
third the great war has intervened; thus the original 
text of a preceding decade may profitably be reviewed for 
matters bearing upon our own day. 

Professor Coulton has little of Mr. Chesterton’s rather 
uproarious appreciation of England’s past. He takes the 
qualities of the Middle Ages with composure, with reserva- 
tions. He is no Ruskin, no Morris. We may grant the 
unique interest of scholastic philosophy and the glories of 
Gothic architecture, but we may accept cum grano salts 
the merriness of Merry England, and we may push back 
century after century without quite pinning down the 
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vaunted beauties of chivalry to any particular day—the 
Golden Age constantly eludes and consistently retires. The 
fourteenth century, like most periods in fact, was a period 
oftransition. Knighthood was in its last phase. Pilgrimage 
had become a pleasure rather thana duty. England demon- 
strated the way to depose kings and to protest against 
the exactions and corruptions of landlords and clergy. 
Above all, the century had its great war, with all the 
social and economic shiftings that a great war is sure 
to bring about. This was the war in which the English won 
Crécy and Poitiers, seized Calais, sacked Caen, filled 
England with French hostages and Fretich spoils, laid 
claim to sovereignty over much of French soil and es- 
tablished the English language as dominant in England 
itself. 

In this contest the victors did not stop short of their 
Rhine; English palaces and castles were filled to over- 
flowing with the loot of the conquered land. No supple- 
mentary period, equal in duration to the war itself, was 
devoted to talk of reparations. There was much pro- 
test against the impulsive actions of the English rank and 
file, who showed an unthriity disposition to kill important 
prisoners that might better be ransomed. However, there 
was a sort of natural free masonry between the French 
nobility and the French-speaking courtiers of England; 
Froissart, in fact, draws a vivid contrast, in this respect, 
between the English and the Germans. ‘These latter, he 
says, ‘have neither pity nor mercy on Christian gentlemen 
who fall into their hands as prisoners.”’ So early does the 
Hun seem to have made himself essentially the outsider. 
However, the English during their French wars appear to 
have been actuated less by chivalrous feeling than by a 
sound commercial instinct. Edward ILI, for all his magnifi- 
cence, came to recognize the fact that war is above all 
things a business, and he put it upon a quasi-economic 
basis (especially in the keeping of accounts) which caused 
the still chevaleresque John of France (though a prisoner) 
to laugh at English thrift and order. Furthermore, social 
shiftings, together with the need of real capacity in 
tight places, led promptly to the bestowal of important 
commands on knights and squires who had fought their 
way up from the ranks. In addition, the one approved 
and encouraged amusement, in a day of many inhibi- 
tions, was archery; when Edward fell back on con- 
scription, the material was there. “While French kings 
ignored the duty of every man to serve in defence of his 
own home, or remembered it only as an excuse for ex- 
torting money instead of personal service, Edward III 
brought the vast latent forces of his whole kingdom and 
(what was perhaps even more important) its full busi- 
ness energies, to bear against a chivalry which at its best 
had been unpractical in its exclusiveness, and was now 
already decaying.” He ranks as one of the creators of 
modern infantry: the ace on horseback was to go down 
before an organized citizenry. 

Chaucer, like Dante before him, had a touch of war- 
experience in his youth. He was present, aged twenty, 
at the siege of Rheims—the first of those continental 
journeyings in France and Italy (though rather as negoti- 
ator than soldier) which yielded him so much experience 
and so much material. Professor Coulton himself is 
pleasantly apt to turn his thoughts toward Italy, and in 
a late chapter speculates on the probability of Chaucer’s 
having met Petrarch and Boccaccio. Readers who prefer 
to have the poet remain in England will find plenty of 
particulars about his London life and environment and a 
detailed account of the journey to Canterbury. 

Henry B. FuLrer. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
SOMEWHERE in Remy de Gourmont’s “Very Woman” is the 
sentence: “The words had joined and from the magic union 
was born the real unity contained in their elements.” This is 
not an inaccurate summary of de Gourmont’s own achievement 
in his best work, but it does not apply in any great degree 
to Mr. J. L. Barrets’s translation of “Sixtine.” Here the style 
is spun to stich a tenuous thread that it scarcely supports the 
bright beads of epigram, and as for the underlying theme, it 
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is so endlessly tossed about in the author’s imagination that 
it emerges pale and preoccupied. One remembers moments 
in the story, but its general effect is too studied and too 
precious to capture the reader, while to designate it as a cere- 
bral novel merely adds to the impression of something done 
with facility, but not with feeling. ieee, 


SOMETHING more than grace of style, a gift for description, 
and a responsiveness to beauty is discoverable in Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s “Waiting for Daylight.”* Back of these papers—some 
sombre and others touched with a wistful gaiety—one discerns 
the outlines of a keen intelligence, an intelligence that led to 
clear thinking at a time when clear thinking was anathema, 
and to seasoned conclusions when muddle-headed guessing 
was the only form of cerebral activity listed as worthy of 
a moment’s consideration. Thus one may read Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s brief essays and casual sketches—most of them con- 
cerned with London in war-time—with no sense of their 
being no longer timely. The things he says are true now be- 
cause they were true then; the difficulty was that too few were 
aware of their validity, and among those who were, even fewer 
had the wit to express themselves. The author of these papers 
is essentially a lover of life, a circumstance which his occa- 
sional bookish flavour but serves to emphasize. He has a deft 
and colourful touch—the hallmark of a craftsman in letters. 


LaBe 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

“Can it be, then,” asks a witty friend, paraphrasing the 
frontiersman’s classification of Indians, “can it be that the 
only good writer is a dead writer?’ This summary of 
some views that I have lately set forth with special refer- 
ence to the duties of the critic, is clever enough and by 
no means inurbane, yet hardly, perhaps, accurate. Mere 
attention to dead writers is in itself of no great im- 
portance; there is such a thing, obviously, as an improper 
respect for the dead. But there is also such a thing as 
an improper respect for the living. It is mere pedantry 
to have an antiquarian and separatist interest in dead 
writers; to have an interest in them, that is, sheerly be- 
cause they are eminent figures of the past. The im- 
portant thing is to see them in their concern with the 
present; to see them as reservoirs of human experience 
with channels and communications leading directly into 
the present. In reading Homer or Sophocles, for 
example, or in reading the Bible, the scientific interest 
is, except for the technical specialist, quite sterile. Yet 
the scientific interest, the interest of the gramuiarian, 
textual critic, theologian, technical commentator, has so 
long been made paramount that we have rather generally 
come to think that there is no other interest in these 
writers, and therefore neglect them. Hence when some 
one like Mr. Alexander Harvey, for instance, comes 
along and clears some of the communications between 
Sophocles and the present, we are much astonished at 
the limpidity and abundance of the stream that is set 
flowing down them, and more astonished still to find as we 
taste it, a little cautiously at first, perhaps, that it is a 
stream of the waters of life. 


THERE is no great danger that any of the claims that 
the present age makes upon us will be disregarded, or 
that we shall suffer from under-exposure to the influ- 
ences which it sets in motion upon us. Every tendency, 
indeed, is the other way. Those claims are so excessive, 
and the pretensions for the sufficiency of those influences 
are so exorbitant, that we have been pretty well shut off 
by them from any sense of continuity with the past. Then 
with the usual human disposition to make a virtue of any 
course in which we are engaged, we began to make a 
virtue of this separation from the past and to be proud 
of it. Disposed as human beings usually are, to— 


Compound for sins that they’re inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to— 


we began to justify the claims of the present so whole- 
heartedly, to give ourselves over to its influences so com- 
pletely, that we set up in ourselves an actual resentment 
against any but a scientific concern with the past. We 
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became so overborne with the responsibility of being 
men of our time, commissioned to carry out the great 
programme of industrial and political development laid 
upon our age, that we kept saying to one another at the 
top of our voices, “Old things have passed away; behold, 
all things have become new!”’—and thus a sort of 
premium was put upon sheer novelty. Led by scientific 
discovery and mechanical invention, all our affairs, ideas 
and sentiments took this course. All organized education 
took it, and a corresponding change came over the practice 
of the arts; most notably, perhaps, upon literature. 


THERE is therefore no danger, nor will there be, for some 
time, that the modern spirit will get less deference than 
it deserves. There is no danger that experimentation in 
the practice of the arts, especially of literature, will 
languish for lack of attention and encouragement. There 
is, however, a danger that through this which really 
amounts to an organized inattention to the past we may 
miss a great deal that is valuable; and it is to this danger, 
to which we are distinctly liable, rather than to the other 
danger, to which we are not at all liable, that a critic 
should direct notice; and thus it is that my observations 
have taken this direction rather than another. If I had 
been writing, say, seventy years ago, I should probably 
be warning my readers against the dangers of pedantry, 
of a sterile and inert disregard of the modern spirit. 
Those dangers then encompassed literature, and in some 
conspicuous instances which will occur at once to my 
readers, probably, they seriously damaged its practice. 
But for us those dangers do not exist. Our danger is 
that in having made our break with the past so complete, 
we ate now “throwing out the baby with the bath,” and 
really dismissing the past without knowing what it has 
for us that we can use, or, indeed without being aware 
that it has anything. The New York Nation, the other 
day, expressed caution against a critic’s doing too much 
with the past, for fear that certain contemporary excel- 
lences might be overlooked. This is sound enough, it is 
a wise caution, but it is not at all the caution that needs 
expression now. There is no point in encouraging a 
critic to attend to the present; the present is so inevitably 
and insistently with him that he can not disentangle him- 
self from it as much as he should. His misfortune is that 
he is so little able to stand off from it long enough to give 
himself any kind of assurance that his view of its literary 
phenomena is even as clear as in the nature of things it 
might be. His struggle against this misfortune would be 
sufficiently ineffectual even if the Nation had put its 
weight on his side instead of against him. 


Few, I think, are aware of the depth of the breach between 
ourselves and the past in literature. The disappearance of 
Greek and Latin studies, probably, is well enough known. 
Most people also have observed how promptly and complete- 
ly a literary interest in the Bible disappeared when scientific 
interest in it disappeared. But with regard to other 
classics which have not suffered as these have, through 
an over-magnifying on their scientific side, their disuse 
is quite remarkable. They were once in circulation among 
us—at least, by a little effort one might get them—but 
they are now no longer to be had on any terms. I have 
already called attention to several of these, and the list 
is already a long one and lengthening every day. It is 
an extraordinary fact that standing as we do at the apex 
of our incomparable civilization, a volume like Goethe’s 
“Conversations” is positively inaccessible to the English- 
speaking reader. With all the interest in Russian litera- 
ture which is being cultivated by our publishers, the 
great Russian national epic, “Eugene Onegin” can not be 
had in English (as far as I know, and I have tried hard 
to get it; the Macmillan Company once published it in 
Lt.-Col. Spalding’s metrical translation, but it is long out 
of print). Pushkin’s short stories, which are among the 
‘best in any language, used to be available in the excellent 
Bohn translation, but can be had no longer. Coming to the 
prose classics of English literature, one is much inter- 
ested to see how little they are read, how little is known 
of them, and in consequence, how lightly their formative 


influence upon the human spirit is esteemed. About all 
that is done with them is in the thousand-and-one gro- 
tesque and preposterous “courses” of the college and uni- 
versity curricula; and the only influence that in this 
highly invidious position they may reasonably be expected 
to exercise, and that usually they do exercise, is benumbing 
and depressing in the extreme. 


Tuus has formative knowledge, the knowledge that insen- 
sibly changes and develops the human spirit and estab- 
lishes its demands for the best in life, given way to mere 
instrumental knowledge, the kind of knowledge by which 
one may do or get something. Yet culture remains 
the “knowledge of the best that has been thought and 
said in the world,” and our broadest, straightest and 
easiest avenue to it is that of reading. Of the best that 
has been thought and said, so much is behind us that 
one may in all safety go back and traffic in it, without 
disparagement of the present; quite the contrary, it is for 
the sake of the present, and of one’s influence and achieve- 
ments in the present, that one should do this. What every 
one most needs to know is what life has to give him 
and what it is, out of all that life has to offer, that he 
really wants. It is largely the function of literature to 
help one get this knowledge, to establish one’s views of 
life and one’s demands on life. By commerce with lit- 
erature, these views are cleared and enlarged, these de- 
mands are simplified and made definite, as by no other 
process; and of the best that has been thought and said 
in the world, I repeat, so much is a product of the past 
that I do not see how possibly its loss can be balanced 
or made up. Pedantry has no place in these considera- 
tions. No one would suggest that the living writers should 
imitate the dead ones, but only that they should emulate 
them. No one would suggest that we should occupy 
ourselves with the past for any other purpose, or with any 
other intention, than that of making the present as rich 
and beautiful as possible. No one would discourage ex- 
perimentation; yet it is not out of place to say that 
if one knows the classics of one’s trade well enough to 
have a deep feeling for them, one’s experiments will be 
apt to turn out more happily. The past of literature is 
nothing but a heritage, a splendid possession, lying about 
for anyone who will to pick up and use profitably and 
delight himself in its use; but in order to use it, he 
must know its value, and to know its value he must at 
least examine it. 
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State oF New York, 
County or New York, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared B. W. Huebsch, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of the 
FREEMAN, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, B. W. Huebsch, 116 W. 13th St., New York City. 

Editors, Van Wyck Brooks, Suzanne Clara La Follette, Francis Neil- 
son, Albert Jay Nock and Geroid Tanquary Robinson, 116 West 13th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, B. W. Huebsch, 116 W. 13th St., New York, 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) The Freeman Corporation, 116 W. 13th St., 
New York, N. Y.; S. W. Lyons, 116 West 13th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Frederick Hope, 116 West 13th St., New York, N. Y.; E. A. McMillan, 
116 West 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this affant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

B. Huebsch, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2zoth day of September, 1922. 
Frances F. Leboyer (My commission expires Mar 30, 1924). 
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BODHIDRUMA. 


Buppua, when he attained the perfect wisdom, sat under a fig 
tree—the Tree of Intelligence—which the people of India call 
Bodhidruma. Even the brisk and traditionless West can under- 
stand the emotions which prompt the consecration of such a spot. 


Shrines and symbols, when they do not lead to the mere perpet- 
uation of superstition and empty ritualism, serve to keep ideals 
alive: a tree of knowledge may stand for obscurantism or intel- 
lectual development, according to the spirit in which pilgrims 
approach it. 


The Freeman enjoys the thought that it represents a tree of 
knowledge to many in the Occident, a tree whose leaves and 
blossoms and fruit owe their existence to roots that spread far 
and deep in the soil. Thus a tree of knowledge is necessarily 
radical, because the very meaning of the word is ‘‘pertaining to 
theroot:.: 


The founders of great religions knew well the significance of 
trees: it might have made a prettier story if Eve had been for- 
bidden to smell an orchid or other air plant, but doubtless roots 
meant much to the wise men who wrote the sacred books and 
who chose the apple tree and the fig tree. 


Will you and your friends gather under 

the Bodhidruma of the West? Join the 

community of free minds; the dues are 
low, the benefits incalculable. 


BODHIDRUMA ENROLLMENT. 


T enclose $..0......... for which please send the FREEMAN, for 


10 weeks 26 weeks 52 weeks 
$1.00 $3.00 $6.00 | 
"INDICATE TERM OF SUBSCRIPTION BY CHECK MARK IN SPACE AT RIGHT. 


to 


INA Ree ee eee PL /. "ADDR Es¢a ores ee eee 


SIGNED seers : 


